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ISAAC SHELBY AND THE GENET MISSION 


The famous episode in which Edmund Charles Genet, the rep- 
resentative of the new French republic, played the highly dra- 
matic leading réle is certainly one of the most extraordinary in 
our national annals. In order to understand the significance 
of the episode and its relation to Isaac Shelby, it is imperatively 
necessary to understand the popular temper in the country at 
the time it occurred, and in particular the temper of Kentucky. 

In Kentucky, one of the leading features of dissatisfaction 
with the federal government was the popular conviction that the 
leading federalist statesmen of the country were lukewarm in 
advocacy of the demand for the opening of the Mississippi to 
western commerce. Ever since the excitement aroused by Jay’s 
reputed proposal to cede to Spain for twenty-five years the nav- 
igation of the Mississippi river in return for commercial advan- 
tages to be enjoyed by the eastern states alone, the temper of 
the Kentucky people had tended steadily toward opposition to 
the Spaniards who held Louisiana and resolutely denied to the 
United States the free navigation of the Mississippi. The hos- 
tility towards the Spaniards was aggravated by the fact that 
they were allied in the war against France with Great Britain, 
which sti!l retained the northwest posts in defiance of its treaty 
obligations. The inevitable result was to arouse the sentiment 
of the people of Kentucky in behalf of France against the alli- 
ance of England and Spain which, in fact, effectively closed the 
Mississippi to the commerce of the west. Moreover, many 
Americans throughout the country — for the sentiment was by 
no means confined to Kentucky alone —felt most warmly 
towards France, the ally of America in the revolution. In eon- 
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nection with the position and attitude of Isaac Shelby during the 
crisis which arose, it must be borne in mind that he had been an 
ardent fighter for independence during the revolution and looked 
upon Frenchmen as friends and brothers.* 

The sentiment of vehement friendship for France found vent 
in the United States through the instrumentality of the ‘‘ Dem- 
ocratic clubs,’’ emanating in especial from a central source in 
the Democratic society of Philadelphia established early in 1793. 
As early as August of the same year, one of these clubs was 
organized in Lexington, Kentucky; soon similar organizations 
sprang up in Georgetown, Paris, and other Kentucky towns.’ 
Through the instrumentality of these societies, sentiment was 
rapidly developed and organized. When Genet landed at 
Charleston on April 8, 1793, he inaugurated a most vigorous and 
sensational campaign of propaganda on behalf of the new 
French republic. ‘‘His system,’’ said General John Steele to 
Alexander Hamilton (Salisbury, North Carolina, April 30, 
1793), ‘‘is to laugh us into the war, if he can.’’ Genet’s meddle- 
some activities in the way of actually fitting out ships for the 
service of France against England, however, were effectually 
stopped by Washington’s proclamation of neutrality, April 22, 
1793. Blocked in this direction, Genet now turned his attention 
to the task of enlisting the sentiment of the entire country on the 
side of France. Receiving what he chose to regard as tacit en- 
couragement from Jefferson, an ardent democrat and lover of 
France, Genet deliberately proceeded, by appealing directly to 
the people of the United States, to invoke the armed assistance 
of American citizens against the Spanish possessions in the 
southwest. By recruiting an army against the Spaniards at 
New Orleans, Genet hoped to embroil the United States in a war 
with Spain and eventually with Spain’s ally, Great Britain. 

The effect of Genet’s machinations, carried on at first through 
his agent, Michaux, soon exhibited itself in Kentucky. Many 
prominent citizens, feeling embittered against Spain for the 

1 For Shelby’s career as a soldier, consult Archibald Henderson, ‘‘ Isaac Shelby,’ 
in two parts, in North Carolina booklet, 16: 109 ff.; 18: 3 ff. 

2Mann Butler, History of the commonwealth of Kentucky, from its exploration 
and settlement . . . to the close of the northwestern campaign, in 1813; with an 


introduction exhibiting the settlement of western Virginia . . . in 1786, to the 
treaty of Camp Charlotte . . . in 1774 (second edition — Cincinnati, 1836), 223. 
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closure of the Mississippi, weleomed the opportunity to express 
themselves in no uncertain terms; and in October, 1793, the : 
Democratic society of Lexington went on record in a violent res- 
olution: ‘‘That the right of the people on the waters of the 
Mississippi, to the navigation, was undoubted; and 
ought to be peremptorily demanded of Spain, by the govern- ‘ 
ment of the United States.’’* A printed address, giving evi- 
dence of a plot being hatched in Philadelphia to enlist a force in 
Kentucky against the Spanish dominions on the Mississippi, 
had come into the possession of the commissioners of Spain as 
early as the summer of 1793; and following their complaint to 
President Washington, the secretary of state, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, transmitted the address to Governor Shelby of Kentucky Lo 
in a letter (August 29, 1793), in which he said: ‘‘I have it there- 
fore in charge from the President to desire you to be particular- 
‘ lv attentive to any attempts of this kind among the citizens of 
Kentucky, and if you shall have reason to believe any such enter- 
prize meditated, that you put them on their guard against the 
consequence, as all acts of hostility committed by them on na- 
tions at peace with the United States are forbidden by the laws . 
and will expose them to punishment; And that in every event, 4 
you take those legal measures which shall be necessary to pre- 
vent any such enterprize. In addition to considerations re- 
specting the peace of the general union, the special interests of 
the state of Kentucky would be particularly committed, as noth- i 
ing could be more inauspicious to them than such a movement, \ 
at the very moment when those interests are under negociation 
between Spain and the United States.’’* y 
Little more than a month later, Shelby replied to this letter 
of the secretary of state. In his letter (October 5, 1793) Shelby 
was direct and explicit, speaking in no uncertain terms regard- . 
ing his attitude in the matter: ‘‘I think it my duty to take 
this early opportunity to assure you that I shall be particularly i 
attentive to prevent any attempts of that nature from this coun- 
try. I am well persuaded, at present, none such is in contem- 































8 Humphrey Marshall, History of Kentucky. Exhibiting an account of the mod- 
ern discovery; settlement; progressive improvement; civil and military transactions ; 
and the present state of the country . . . (second edition— Frankfort, 1824), 
2: 92. 

4 Kentucky Gazette, July 19, 1794. 
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plation in this place. The citizens of Kentucky possess too just 
a sense of the obligations they owe the general government, to 
embark in any enterprise that would be so injurious to the 
United States.’’® 

At the time of writing this letter, it is clear that Governor 
Shelby was confident that no such enterprise was under way in 
Kentucky. But he was soon to be undeceived. On November 9, 
Jefferson again writes to Shelby, naming the four agents of 
France, Lachaise, Depeau, Mathurin, and Gignoux; and urging 
him to restrain the conspirators by law, if possible, but in case 
legal statutes should prove inadequate to meet the situation, to 
suppress the expedition by the militia of the state, as had been 
ordered and practiced in the other states. ‘‘I hope,’’ he added, 
‘*that the citizens of Kentucky will not be decoyed into any par- 
ticipation in these illegal enterprises against the peace of their 
country, by any effect from them on the navigation of the Mis 
sissippi. Their good sense will tell them, that it is not to be 
effected by half measures of this kind, and that their surest de 
pendence is on those regular measures which are pursuing and 
will be pursued by the general Government, and which flow from 
the united authority of all the States.’’* In the same enclosure 
(November 9, 1793), the secretary of war addressed a letter to 
Shelby pointing out that the expedition in contemplation, if per 
mitted to proceed, would constitute a breach of neutrality, and 
consequently involve the United States in a war with Spain; 
and stating explicitly: ‘*‘The secretary of state has suggested 
how this design may be prevented by the usual course of the 
laws —but if this mode should be ineffectual, I am authorized 
by the president of the United States, to request that your ex 
cellency will use effectual military force to prevent the execution 
of the plan of the said Frenchmen, or any other persons who 
may support, or abet their design. For the lawful expenses of 
which the United States will be held responsible.’’* 

At this same time (November 7, 1793) Arthur St. Clair, gov- 
ernor of the Northwest territory, addressed a letter to Gov 
ernor Shelby, in which he said: ‘‘I have received pretty direct 

5 Kentucky Gazette, July 19, 1794. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Marshall, History of Kentucky, 2: 97. 
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information which I think necessary to communicate to you— 
that General Clark has received a commission from the govern- 
ment of France, and is about to raise a body of men in Kentucky 
to attack the Spanish settlements upon the Mississippi. Should 
a business of this kind be prosecuted, the nation, Sir, would 
probably be involved in very serious difficulties, as well as the 
country over which you preside. It would appear that some 
measures to counteract it, should be taken immediately; more 
especially, if it be true, what report says, that a large sum of 
money, a paymaster, and a number of French officers, are ar- 
rived at the Falls of Ohio; and a number of boats for the expedi- 
tion laid down. There can be no doubt, a matter of this kind, 
would not escape your vigilance. But as I got the account of it 
in a manner that would not probably reach you, I thought it my 
duty to give you, it over, which must be my excuse for troubling 
you at this time.’’* 

Once assured his information was entirely authentic, St. Clair 
with commendable promptness issued a vigorous proclamation 
at Marietta, on December 7, 1793. The vital feature of it was as 
follows: ‘‘And it having been communicated to me through the 
Secretary of War, that the representatives of Spain have made 
representations to him, of the designs of certain Frenchmen by 
the names of La Chaise, Charles Delpeau, Mathurin and Signeux 
to excite and engage as many as they could, whether of our cit- 
izens or others, to undertake an expedition against the Spanish 
settlements within our neighborhood, I have thought it fit to 
issue this Proclamation requiring all the inhabitants of the ter- 
ritory of the United States North West of the Ohio, and they 
are hereby required, and commanded to observe a strict neutral- 
ity towards Spain, to abstain from every hostility against the 
subjects or settlements of that Crown, and forbidding all and 
every of the said inhabitants to join themselves to the said La 
Chaise, Charles Delpeau, Mathurin and Signeux, or either of 
them, in any attempt they may meditate against the Spanish 
settlements on the Mississippi, or to aid or abbett them in the 

S Marshall, History of Kentucky, 2: 98; Lewis Collins, Historical sketches of Ken- 


tucky: embracing its history, antiquities and natural curiosities, geographical, statis- 
tical, and geological descriptions ; with anecdotes of pioneer life and . . . biograph 


ical sketches of distinguished pioneers, soldiers, statesmen, jurists, lawycrs, divines, 


etc. (Maysville, Kentucky, and Cincinnati, 1850), 278. 
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same in any manner whatsoever; and all persons who may of- 
fend, may depend upon being prosecuted and punished with the 
utmost rigor of the law. And I do hereby require and command 
all officers Civil and Military to use their utmost endeavours to 
prevent the said La Chaise, Delpeau, Mathurin and Signeux, or 
either of them, from making any Levies of men, or other prepa 
rations within the Territory, and to imprison them should they 
have the audacity to attempt it, and to restrain all and every 
one of the inhabitants from joining themselves to them, or either 
of them.’’* It should be pointed out that this proclamation 
fully conformed with the policy of the general government, as 
expounded in detail to Shelby by the secretary of war. 

At the time of convening the legislature of Kentucky on No- 
vember 6, Governor Shelby had not received the three letters 
above mentioned. As he himself expressly states, he did not 
receive the letters from the secretary of state and the secretary 
of war until late in December. Nor had he then any important 
or tangible evidence that there was a serious movement on foot 
in Kentucky of the kind described. Moreover, he had no infor- 
mation of any detailed sort as to any efforts being made by the 
general government in behalf of Kentucky in its desire for the 
free navigation of the Mississippi, beyond the vague and indef- 
inite statement of Jefferson in his letter of August 29, 1793: 
‘In addition to considerations respecting the peace of the gen- 
eral union, the special interests of the State of Kentucky would 
be particularly committed, as nothing could be more inauspi- 
cious to them than such a movement, at the very moment when 
those interests are under negociation between Spain and the 
United States.’?*® That Governor Shelby did not, later in the 
session, make a special address to the legislature on this subject 
of burning popular interest and concern is a question which has 
been the subject of considerable controversy. In view of the 
fact that he lacked precise and complete information regarding 
the true designs of the French agents of Genet in Kentucky, 
such an address might well have been ill-advised in time and 
unduly alarming in effect. While appealing to the passions of 
the people by giving credence to the sensational stories which at 
this time lacked proper authentication, such an address or proc- 


° Kentucky Gazette, February 8, 1794. 
10 Tbid., July 19, 1794. 
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lamation would probably have been powerless to allay the pop- 
ular hostility to Spain and disaffection to the general govern- 
ment by the vague and cryptie allusion of Jefferson to a ‘‘nego- 
ciation’’ then in progress between the United States and Spain. 

Meantime, the agents of Genet had reached Kentucky, and 
immediately proceeded to sound Governor Shelby in regard to 
their extraordinary and unneutral project. Writing from Knob 
Lick, November 25, 1793, and addressing Shelby as ‘‘Citizen 
Governor,’’ Lachaise expressed his regret at being unable to 
deliver to the governor in person ‘‘letters which I was intrusted 
with by the minister,’’ and ventured the hope that he might see 
him at his (Shelby’s) home, should he pay a visit there in the 
near future. Writing from the same place on the same date, 
Charles Depeau informed the ‘‘Citizen Governor’’ that he had 
heen dispatched in company with other Frenchmen to join the 
expedition of the Mississippi, continuing as follows: ‘‘As I am 
to procure the provisions, I am happy to communicate to you, 
whatever you shall think worthy of my motive, or in which your 
advice may be of use to me, as I hope I have in no way disobliged 
you; if I have, I will most willingly ask your pardon. For no- 
hody can be more than I am willing for your prosperity and 
happiness. As some strange reports has reached my ears that 
your excellence has positive orders to arrest all citizens inclin- 
ing to our assistance, and as my remembrance know by your con- 
duct, in justice you will satisfy me in this uncommon request.’’” 
From these two letters it seems clear that these Frenchmen had 
been led to believe, perhaps by Senator Brown, at Philadelphia, 
that Governor Shelby, as an individual at least, was hostile to 
the Spaniards and favorable to the French. In a postscript, 
Depeau went so far as to make the following request: ‘‘ Please 
to participate [distribute?] some of these handbills, to that 
noble society of democrats; I also enclose a paper from Pitts- 
burgh.’’ The purpose of these presumptuous letters is obviously 
to take the measure of the governor and learn from him the 
exact nature of his official disposition towards the proposed 
undertaking. In reply to this second letter, Shelby wrote to 
Depeau from Frankfort on November 28, stating the substance 
of the instructions he had received from the secretary of state, 


11 For these two letters and Shelby’s reply see Marshall, History of Kentucky, 
2: 99 ff. 
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and adding only these words: ‘‘To which charge I must pay 
that attention which my present situation obliges me.’’ The 
phrase, ‘‘my present situation,’’ gives a somewhat dubious and 
equivocal meaning to the governor’s statement; but anyone 
familiar with his way of expressing himself and with the formal 
phraseology of the day would probably conclude that the state- 
ment was intended merely to mean that whatever his personal 
feelings towards France as a nation might be, he would in his 
official capacity as governor of Kentucky see that the laws of 
the country were enforced. It is highly probable that at the 
time of writing this letter Shelby had not informed himself as to 
whether there were laws then on the statute books in Kentucky 
covering the case in question. Nor does it appear that he had 
resolved to invoke the military power of the state should no 
legal remedy be available. 

On December 2, Governor St. Clair received a letter from the 
secretary of war, ‘‘announcing the design of certain Frenchmen, 
to engage in some military expedition against the possessions of 
Spain on the Mississippi—to set out from Kentucky.’’'? One 
week later he wrote to General Wayne informing him of the 
receipt of this letter and of the fact that he had notified Gov 
ernor Shelby of it —‘‘in order that he might take such measures 
to prevent it, as he judged proper.’’ On January 6, 1794, acting 
upon this advice, General Wayne wrote to Governor Shelby, 
placing at his disposal the squadron of horse, stationed between 
Georgetown and Lexington and under the command of Major W. 
Winston, for use in suppressing the French expedition.” 

It is difficult to arrive at an exact estimate, for a period of so 
remote a date, of the complexion of the popular mind in a given 
circumstance and the precise motives which prompted men to 
decisive action. There is no reason to doubt that many of the 
leaders of Kentucky, including Shelby—as evidenced by his 
letter of January 13, 1794, printed below —felt very violently 
against Spain and very warmly towards France. To these iras- 
cible and hot-blooded patriots dwelling upon the western waters, 
that country which kept closed to their produce and free traffic 
the great highway, the Mississippi river, was nothing less than 
an enemy country. In an address (December 13, 1793), ‘‘To 

12 Marshall, History of Kentucky, 2: 102. 

13 Butler, History of the commonwealth of Kentucky, appendix, 524. 
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the inhabitants of the United States west of the Allegany and 
Apalachian Mountains,’’ issued by the Democratic society of 
Lexington, signed by John Breckinridge, chairman, and attested 
by Thomas Todd and Thomas Bodley, clerks, the claim to the 
right of navigation of the Mississippi is put forward in vigorous 
and foreeful terms. It is proposed that societies be formed in 
convenient districts in every part of the western country, by 
means of which the public may inform themselves of the situa- 
tion and consult upon measures for securing their desires. The 
address concludes with these significant words: ‘*‘We may for 
a while exhaust.our wealth and strength— but until the all-im- 
portant object is procured, we pledge ourselves to you; and let 
us all pledge ourselves to each other; that our perseverance and 
our friendship, will be inexhaustible.’’’* Of a far more inflam- 
mable nature was a contribution styled ‘‘ The Crisis’’ and signed 
‘*An old fashioned repusiican.’’ According to the writer, noth- 
ing in the way of redress was to be hoped for from the national 
eovernment. As to the free navigation of the Mississippi, ‘‘its 
procurement depends solely on ourselves; and this, my fellow 
citizens, this is the critical moment. Such a conjecture of fa- 
vourable circumstances, seems to be designed by providence for 
the completion of this event. We view at the same harmless dis- 
tance the conflict of English, French and American councils and 
intrigues, as we do the piracies of the Algerines. We are invul- 
nerable to the offensive operations of the universe. The Span- 
iards, altho’ beneath our contempt, if in the full exercise of their 
power, have sufficient employment beyond the Atlantic. Louisi- 
ana groaning under tyranny, is imploring you with uplifted 
hands.’’? The article closes with the following apostrophe, pre- 
sumably addressed to revolutionary leaders, among whom 
George Rogers Clark and Isaac Shelby were numbered: ‘‘To 
those remaining veteran patriots therefore, whose footsteps we 
followed to this distant desert, and who by their blood and toil, 
have converted it into a smiling and delightful country, we now 
look up. Under your guidance, we fought, we bled, and aequired 
this country; and under your guidance we still wish to fight and 
bleed, while any appendage to its complete enjoyment remains 
to be procured. Strength, courage and firmness are now at your 


14 This address was put in evidence by Judge Harry Innes in the ease of Sebas- 
tian. Marshall, History of Kentucky, 2: 109 ff. 
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service, ready to be directed by your experience and wisdom. 
Our lives and our fortunes, we are free to hazzard in the at- 
tempt, and so long as we can wield a sword, or raise a shilling, 
they shall, if you lead the way, be devoted to the procurement 
of this right.’’** While the membership of the Democratic clubs 
and societies is not fully known, certain it is that many prom- 
inent men, among whom were included a number of Shelby’s 
friends, were members of these organizations. It soon was 
plain enough to Shelby that the temper of the people at this time 
was very inflammable; and he preferred to adopt a Fabian pol- 
icy of ‘‘watehful waiting,’’ rather than to employ an aggressive 
policy of military suppression. 

With reference to the situation which had developed by an 
early date in January, 1794, Shelby himself has made an explicit 
statement. ‘‘The subject now became serious and interesting, 
and required the most attentive consideration; for although | 
felt no apprehensions that the intended expedition could be car- 
ried into effect, yet I entertained too high a sense of the obliga- 
tions due to the General Government, to refuse the exercise of 
any powers with which I was clearly invested. After the most 
careful examination of the subject, I was doubtful whether 
under the constitution and laws of my country, I possessed pow- 
ers so extensive as those which I was called upon to exercise.’’*’ 
Doubtless Shelby referred the investigation as to the legal 
status of the case to his secretary of state, James Brown, who 
was a member of the Democratic society of Lexington; but the 
dates of the letters exchanged between the two, which have been 
preserved, indicate that Brown concurred with the views of the 
governor, rather than that Shelby merely accepted the legal 
advice of his secretary of state. 

In order to understand fully the issues in this controversy, as 
well as the position taken by Governor Shelby, it is necessary to 
print in full his famous letter of January 13, 1794, to the secre- 
tary of state of the United States: 

15 Kentucky Gazette, February 8, 1794. 

16 This statement was made by Governor Shelby in a message to the house of 
representatives of Kentucky, November 15, 1794, in compliance with a resolution from 
that body requesting him to lay before them such information as he might have re- 


ceived relative to the free use of the Mississippi river. Butler, History of the com 
monwealth of Kentucky, appendix, 524 ff. 
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Sir: 

After the date of my last letter to you, I received information 
that a commission had been sent to General Clark, with powers 
to name and commission other officers, and to raise a body of 
men; no steps having been taken by him (as far as has come to 
my knowledge) to carry this plan into execution, I did not con- 
ceive it was either proper or necessary for me to do anything in 
the business. 

Two Frenchmen, Lachaise and Delpeau have lately come into 
this State; I am told they declare publicly, they are in daily 
expectation of receiving a supply of money, and that as soon as 
they do receive it, they shall raise a body of men and proceed 
with them down the river. Whether they have any sufficient 
reason to expect to get such a supply, or any serious intention 
of applying in that manner if they do receive it, I can form no 
opinion. 

I judge it proper, as the President has directed you to write 
to me on the subject, to give you this information that he may be 
apprised as fully as I am of the steps which have been and are 
now taking here in this matter. If the President should here- 
after think it necessary to hold any further communication with 
the Executive of this State on this subject, I wish him to be full 
and explicit as to the part which he wishes and expects me to 
act. That if, what is required of me, should in my opinion, be 
within my constitutional powers, and in the line of my duty I 
may hereafter have it in my power to shew that the steps 
which I may take were not only within my legal powers, but were 
also required by him. 

I have great doubts even if they do attempt to carry their plan 
into execution (provided they manage their business with pru- 
dence) whether there is any legal authority to restrain or punish 
them, at least before they have actually accomplished it. For if 
it is lawful for any one citizen of this State to leave it, it is 
equally so for any number of them to doit. It is also lawful for 
them to carry with them any quantity of provisions, arms and 
ammunition; and if the act is lawful in itself, there is nothing 
but the particular intention with which it is done that can pos- 
sibly make it unlawful, but I know of no law which inflicts a pun- 
ishment on intention only, or any criterion by which to decide 
what would be sufficient evidence of that intention, if it was a 
proper subject of a legal censure. 

I shall upon all occasions, be averse to the exercise of any 
power which I do not consider myself as being clearly and ex- 
plicitly invested with, much less would I assume power to exer- 
cise it against men who I consider as friends and brethren, in 
favor of a man whom I view as an enemy and a tyrant. I shal! 
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also feel but little inclination to take an active part in punishing 
or restraining any of my fellow citizens for a supposed inten- 
tion, only to gratify or remove the fears of the ministers of a 
foreign prince who openly withholds from us an invaluable right, 
and who secretly instigates against us a most savage and crue! 
enemy. 

But whatever may be my private opinion, as a man, as a friend 
to liberty, an American citizen, and an inhabitant of the Western 
Waters, I shall at all times hold it as my duty to perform what- 
ever may be constitutionally required of me as Governor of Ken- 
tucky, by the President of the United States. ag 
ISAAC SHELBY.”’ 

This letter is extraordinary in many respects as coming from 
a governor of an American state and addressed to the genera! 
government. Far from pretending to conceal his true feelings 
and sympathies behind the mask of official aloofness from a con 
spiracy hatching before his very eyes, the blunt, outspoken goy- 
ernor vehemently takes sides and frankly serves notice on Jef- 
ferson that personally and individually as a representative of 
sentiment among the inhabitants on the ‘‘western waters,’’ he 
is in hearty sympathy with George Rogers Clark and with the 
movement, engineered by Genet, which Clark is preparing to 
head. Moreover, this letter stands out in sharp contrast to Shel- 
by’s former letter (October 5, 1793) to the seeretary of state. In 
a letter to General M. D. Hardin (July 1, 1812), Governor Shelby 
gives the following explanation of the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the tone and purport of the two letters. ‘‘There is to be 
sure some inconsistency between my two letters to the Secretary 
of State of the United States, and I saw it at the time, but at 
the date of the last, I saw evidently that the whole scheme of 
Lachaise would fall to the ground without any interference, and 
that the present was a favourable one, while the apprehensions 
of the President were greatly excited, to express to him what I 
knew to be the general sentiments of the Kentucky people, rel- 
ative to the navigation of the Mississippi and the Spanish Gov- 
ernment . . .’’’* There seems to be no doubt that Governor 

17 Kentucky Gazette, July 19, 1794. 

18 This letter was called forth, during Shelby’s campaign for the governorship of 
Kentucky, by a letter signed ‘‘Warren’’ in the American statesman, June 27, 1812, 


which Shelby declared contained a ‘‘garbled statement of official documents, and 
such a misrepresentation of my conduct, as makes it my duty to place that trans 
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Shelby has clearly fallen into error, after the lapse of years, in 
his assertion that on January 13, 1794, he was assured of the 
failure of the Franco-American expedition against Louisiana — 
unless indeed he possessed a prophetic vision, based on reliable 
sources of ‘‘inside information’’ available to but few. For at 
this very time, General George Rogers Clark was extensively cir- 
culating throughout Kentucky his ‘*Proposals for raising the 
volunteers, &.’’; and so favorably were these ‘‘ Proposals’’ re- 
ceived by the public that they were actually set forth, in full, in 
the Centinel of the North-Western Territory, Cincinnati, Jannu- 
ary 25, 1794, as follows: 

George R. Clark, Esq. 

Major General in the armies of France, and Commander in 
Chief of the French Revolutionary Legions on the Mississippi 
River. 

PROPOSALS 

For raising the volunteers for the reduction of the Spanish 
posts on the Mississippi, for opening the trade of the said river, 
& giving freedom to its inhabitants, &e. 

All persons serving the expedition to be entitled to one thou- 
sand acres of Land—those that engage for one year, will be 
entitled to two thousand acres —if they serve two years or dur- 
ing the present war with France, they will have three thousand 
acres of any unappropriated Land that may be conquered. The 
officers in proportion pay &e¢ as other French troops. All lawful 
Plunder to be equally divided agreeable to the custom of War. 
All necessaries will be provided for the enterprise, and every 
precaution taken to cause the return of those who wish to quit 
the service, as comfortable as possible, and a reasonable number 
of days allowed them to return, at the expiration of which time 
their pay will cease. All persons will be commissioned agree- 
able to the number of men they bring into the field. Those that 
serve the expedition will have their choice of receiving their 
lands or one dollar a day. 

G. R. CLARK."” 

It was not until February 10 that Governor Shelby replied to 
the letter of General Wayne of January 6, preceding. In it he 
says: ‘‘I can assure you that there is not the smallest prob- 
ability that such an enterprise will be attempted; if it should, 
action in its proper light.’’ Butler, History of the commonwealth of Kentucky,’ 
appendix, 528 ff. 

19 Quoted in the Kentucky Gazette, February 4, 1794. 
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the Militia of this State, I am fully persuaded, are able and will- 
ing to suppress every attempt that can be made here to violate 
the laws of the Union.’’* It is diffieult to understand, looking 
at the events after the lapse of a century and a quarter, how 
Shelby could have had access to sources of information so posi 
tive, to the effect that the French enterprise would not even be 
attempted. Can it be true that Clark’s freebooting expedition, 
in which he vied in violation of law and government with the 
buccaneers of the Spanish main, was after all only a colossal! 
‘‘bluff’’? Contrary to Shelby’s statement, quoted above, it ap 
pears certain that it was a matter of general, and even public 
knowledge that preparations for the piratical enterprise were 
well under way; and the projectors of the enterprise were so 
emboldened by the favorable sentiment in Kentucky that 
Lachaise and Depeau had the temerity to address the governor 
on the subject, and General Clark sent forth openly and broad 
cast his ‘‘ Proposals for raising the volunteers &c.’’ which doubt 
less were read by Governor Shelby. As a matter of fact, the text 
of the ‘‘Proposals’’ was printed at Lexington in the Kentucky 
Gazette six days prior to the date of Shelby’s letter to Wayne, 
cited above. There is something equivocal, also, in his reassur 
ing assertions to Wayne; for as early as a month prior to this 
date he had expressed his doubt as to the existence of law on 
the statute books under which the courts could arrest the pro- 
jected enterprise. 

The actual fact would seem to be that Governor Shelby delib- 
erately declined every invitation or proposal made to him by the 
general government, either directly or through St. Clair and 
Wayne, to act upon his own unsupported authority as governor 
of Kentucky —either by invoking legal aid or military force. 
His ultimatum, as delivered to the president of the United 
States, practically amounted to this: I can find no law which 
empowers me to stop this expedition. If you wish it stopped 
legally, pass a national law that will cover the case. Moreover, 
I decline to call out the state militia to suppress by force an en- 
terprise which may never materialize into action; for prema- 
ture or ill-advised action will agitate and inflame public senti- 
ment in this state. If you want me to suppress the enterprise 


20 Butler, History of the commonwealth of Kentucky, appendix, 524. 
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hy foree, command me to do so under the constitution and | will 
carry out such constitutional command. My personal sym- 
pathies are whole-heartedly on the side of France and bitterly 
against Spain. I warn you now of this significant circumstance : 
the people on the western waters are aroused against Spain and 
are uncompromising in their demands for such negotiation with 
Spain as will lead to the opening of the Mississippi river. 

What was the actual outcome of Shelby’s recalcitrant and 
defiant attitude toward the general government in this whole 
matter? From his letter of January 13, 1794, flowed certain 
important consequences. In the first place, an ‘tact in addition 
to the act for the punishment of certain crimes against thie 
United States’’ was brought before congress, which declared 
‘‘that to embark in an enterprize, such as was contemplated by 
the citizens of this State, should be considered as criminal, and 
directing what punishment should be inflicted on those who 
should be guilty of such an offence.’’** Edmund Randolph 
wrote Shelby a lengthy letter (March 29, 1794), in which he said: 
‘‘As these unlawful assemblages of military force may assume 
various forms, Congress have not been unmindful, that the civil 
arm may sometimes be unequal to the task of sustaining civil 
authority. They have therefore, by an act of May the 2d 1792, 
conferred on the marshals and their deputies, the same power 
in executing the laws of the United States, as sheriffs and their 
deputies in the several states have by law in executing the laws 
of their respective states. They have rendered it lawful for the 
President, in case of invasion to call forth the militia, or to issue 
his orders for that purpose to such officer of the militia as he 
shall think proper. They have empowered him to call forth 
the militia of one state for the suppression of an insurrection in 
another, under certain circumstances, and to subdue by the 
militia any combination against the laws which may be too pow- 
erful for ordinary judicial proceedings.’’** Randolph’s letter, 
which on the whole was rather lame, entirely failed to convince 
Shelby, whose mind was fully made up and sentiments strongly 
engaged; and in his message to the house of representatives, 

21 From Shelby’s message to the house of representatives of Kentucky. Butler, 


History of the commonwealth of Kentucky, appendix, 524 ff. 
22 Kentucky Gazette, July 26, 1794. 
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cited above, he asserts: ‘‘From the necessity of passing that 
law [above referred to], I infer that my doubts as to the crim- 
inality of the proposed enterprize were well founded, and that 
until the passage of that law (June 5, 1794), the offence had not 
been declared nor the punishment defined.’’ 

It is clear that the president, on the basis of Shelby’s letter 
of January 13, 1794, feared that Shelby in his capacity as gov- 
ernor of Kentucky was strongly disposed against taking drastic 
action, either legal or military, in suppressing the projected 
freebooting expedition. Accordingly, taking the matter into his 
own hands, he issued a proclamation (March 24, 1794), declar- 
ing: ‘*Whereas I have received information that certain per- 
sons in violation of the laws, have presumed, under color of a 
foreign authority, to enlist citizens of the United States and 
others within the State of Kentucky, and have there assembled 
an armed force for the purpose of invading and plundering the 
territory of a nation at peace with the United States . . . | 
have therefore thought proper to issue this proclamation, hereby 
solemnly warning every person not authorized by the laws, 
against enlisting any citizen or citizens of the United States for 
the purpose aforesaid, or proceeding in any manner to the exe- 
cution thereof, as they will answer the same at their peril.’’’ 
Washington took the additional step of directing General Wayne 
to ‘‘establish a strong military post at Fort Massac on the Ohio, 
and prevent by force, if necessary, the descent of any hostile 
party down that river.’’ ** 

The recall of Genet, which had been effected through diplo- 
matie channels, together with Washington’s strong proclama- 
tion, dealt the final blows to the hopes of Clark, Lachaise, and 
their adherents. The gravity of the situation, and the danger 
which had been averted, are exhibited in a letter which Lachaise 
wrote to the Democratic society of Lexington (in May, 1794), 
in which he says that ‘‘causes unforeseen had put a stop to the 
march of two thousand brave Kentuckians, who were about to 
go and put an end to the Spanish despotism on the Mississippi, 
where Frenchmen and Kentuckians, united under the banners 

23 Kentucky Gazette, May 3, 1794. 

24 William H. English, Conquest of the country northwest of the river Ohio, 1778- 


1783; and life of General George Rogers Clark (Indianapolis, 1896), 2: 822; Robert 
M. McElroy, Kentucky in the nation’s history (New York, 1909), 174. 
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of France, might have made one nation, the happiest in the 
world —so perfect was their sympathy.’’ *° 

In an ‘‘Address to the Freemen of Kentucky,’’ issued in the 
summer of 1812, during his campaign for the governorship, 
Shelby declared that he wrote his letter of January 13, 1794, 
having in view as one principal object to alarm the general goy- 
ernment regarding the western people and their excited state 
over the question of the navigation of the Mississippi. ‘‘The 
attention of the General Government being thus drawn to the 
\estern country, 1 deemed it a favorable time to make an im- 
pression on their minds of the importance of the navigation of 
the Mississippi, and of the necessity attending to that subject. 
On that account and with that object, my letter of the 13th Janu- 
ary, 1794, was calculated rather to increase than to diminish the 
apprehensions of the General Government as to the Western 
country. This letter had the effect desired, it drew from the 
Secretary of State information in relation to the navigation of 
the Mississippi, and satisfied us that the General Government 
was, in good faith, pursuing this object of first importance to 
the people of Kentucky. The information thus drawn forth 
quieted the public mind and restored harmony to the country.’’* 

A more explicit setting forth of all the negotiations is requisite 
for a full understanding of the subject. In his letter to Shelby 
of March 29, 1794, Edmund Randolph wrote: ‘‘In December, 
1791, it was verbally communicated to the Secretary of State by 
one of the Commissioners of Spain here, that his Catholic Ma- 
jesty, apprised of our solicitude to have some arrangements 
made respecting our free navigation of the Mississippi, and the 
use of a port thereon, was ready to enter into a treaty at Ma- 
drid. . . Instructions, comprehensive, accurate and forcible 
were prepared by my predecessor; and if at this stage of the 
business, it were proper to develop them to public view, I should 
expect with certainty, that those who are the most ardent for the 
main object would pronounce that the executive has been defi- 
cient neither in vigilance nor exertions.’’ *’ 

The pressure of public sentiment, aroused by the pronuncia- 
mentos of the Lexington Democratic society, at length took form 

25 Marshall, History of Kentucky, 2: 125. 


26 Butler, History of the commonwealth of Kentucky, appendix, 531. 
*? Kentucky Gasette, July 26, 1794. 
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in the following action by the general assembly of Kentucky 
(December 20, 1794): ‘‘ Resolved, that the senators in Congress 
be and they are hereby instructed to require information of the 
steps which have been taken to obtain the navigation of the river 
Mississippi and to transmit such information to the Executive 
of this State.’’* On November 24, preceding, Thomas Pinckney 
had been commissioned by the federal government as envoy to 
Madrid, with instructions to negotiate a treaty securing the free 
navigation of the Mississippi. And further to allay the excite 
ment in Kentucky, the senate of the United States passed a reso- 
lution providing: ‘*That the President of the United States be, 
and he hereby is, requested to cause to be communicated to the 
Executive of the State of Kentucky, such part of the existing 
negotiation between the United States and Spain, relative to this 
subject, as he may deem advisable and consistent with the nego- 
tiations.’’ *° 

In pursuance of this resolution, the president appointed 
James Innes ‘‘a Special Commissioner to detail a faithful his- 
tory of the negotiations pending between the United States and 
the Court of Madrid respecting the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi.’’ An exhaustive analysis of the negofiations was made 
by the special commissioner and transmitted to Governor 
Shelby.* The crux of the matter is contained in the special com- 
missioner’s statement that the president had decided not to 
‘‘enter into any commercial relations with the Court of Madrid 
‘until our right to the free use of the Mississippi shall be most 
unequivocally acknowledged and established, on principles never 
hereafter to be drawn into contestation.’ ’’ 

The subsequent incidents in the history of this important is- 
sue, the further Spanish intrigues engineered by Carondelet, 
the diplomatic negotiations, are beyond the scope of the present 
inquiry. Suffice it to say that on March 30, 1798, the Spanish 
troops evacuated the posts north of the boundary, the thirty- 
first meridian, established by the treaty; and at last ‘‘the pio- 
neers of the West found themselves in the possession of the long 


28 Kentucky Gazette, February 7, 1795. 

29 Ibid., March 14, 1795. 

30 This report, with accompanying documents, appeared in the Kentucky Gazette 
for Mareh 14, 1795. 
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coveted right of freely navigating the great river, which formed 
their only highway to the markets of the world.’’ 

Isaac Shelby has been the target for severe criticism and bit- 
ter invective because of his stand in the matter of the Franco- 
American expedition and his apparent readiness to allow Amer- 
ican neutrality to be violated and the United States compro- 
mised. Shelby was bitterly attacked in 1812 by his enemy, 
Humphrey Marshall, who afterwards renewed the attack most 
vehemently in his History of Kentucky in 1824. The documents 
herein cited and the course of Shelby’s actions tell their own 
story. When it is considered that the ultimate result of Shelby’s 
famous letter of January 13, 1794, and of his subsequent acts 
was the opening to navigation of the Mississippi river, it is dif- 
ficult to avoid the conclusion that this important accomplish- 
ment outweighed the fault of alleged lukewarmness in devotion 
to the national government which Shelby evidenced in declining 
to order the arrest of Clark, Lachaise, Depeau, and other leaders 
of the projected freebooting expedition. 

ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 
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STEAMBOATING ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI AFTER 
THE CIVIL WAR: A MISSISSIPPI MAGNATE! 


Taking as admitted the initial depressing effect of the civi! 
war upon Mississippi river steamboating, the period of recovery 
during the sixties and seventies, and the decline, first gradual] 
and then speedy, which came in the eighties,’ the purpose of this 
paper is to trace something of this rise and fall in the experi 
ences of a man who was undoubtedly the outstanding figure of 
upper river boating for nearly a generation. Even today this 
man’s name is anathema to many if not most of the rivermen 
who periodically foregather to eat in memory of better days, 
and who garner elusive items about the Jtasca, the Northern 
Light, or one of the numerous Eagles famed in river lore. 

Back in 1854 there appeared in St. Paul with a little boat 
which he had brought around from Pittsburgh William F. 
Davidson,* familiarly known in later years as ‘‘Commodore.”’ 


1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical 
association in St. Louis, May 8, 1919. 

2The Winona Independent of March 2, 1919, contains a tabular statement, com 
piled at the office of the city engineer, showing the boats, barges, and rafts which 
passed the Northwestern bridge each year from 1879 to 1918 inclusive. While thes 
figures are illuminating they have to be used with caution, since the absolute num 
bers are not the only criteria of the health of steamboating. According to these 
figures there was a steady increase in the number from 1879, when 3,372 boats an 
1,350 barges were listed, to 1885, when they were, respectively, 5,126 and 848. From 
1886 to 1889 there was an average of some 4,500 boats; 1890 saw 5,417 boats ani 
1,045 barges; the next year there was a decline in the number of boats, but in 1892 
the high water mark of 5,468 was reached. From 1893 to 1900 the number fluctu 
ated about the 4000 mark. The year 1901 produced a sharp falling off; 1902 had a 
slight recovery, and thereafter it is a tale of rapid decline until in 1918 only 295 
boats passed this point and the number of barges was even smaller. Incidentally a 
vivid commentary on the lumber trade of the upper Mississippi and its affluents is 
contained in the number of rafts passing Winona: in 1884, 2,700 log rafts were 
floated down; in 1915 there were three, and none have been seen in the past fou! 
seasons. 

8 George B. Merrick and William R. Tibbals, ‘‘Genesis of steam navigation o1 
western rivers,’’ in Wisconsin historical society, Proceedings, 1911, p. 125. By an ol. 
raft captain, who knew the river for more than sixty years, the writer was told in 
emphatic tones that no person or event had done more to ruin upper river steam 
boating than Commodore Davidson. This sentiment is reiterated in more than one 
of the printed records. 
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The son of an Ohio canal boat man, he had been brought up on 
the river, and was captain of a steamboat at the age of twenty. 
With the Franklin Steele, his little stern-wheeler, he began car- 
rying freight on the Minnesota river, running up to Mankato, 
and sometimes when water favored as far as New Ulm. Since 
his rates were considerably below those of the then ‘‘king of the 
Minnesota river,’’ Louis Robert, farmers came with their ox- 
carts for miles to get the supplies which Davidson dumped upon 
the river bank on his way up, and left their grain for him to carry 
down on his return trip. So rapidly did the enterprise grow 
that he added the Favorite the next season and by 1859 had in 
all five boats in operation. 

It was in this latter year that Davidson extended his opera- 
tions to a wider field of activity. The Milwaukee and La Crosse 
railroad, sharing the fate of many railroads of the fifties, went 
into the hands of a receiver, who appointed one Harvey Rumsey 
agent of the railroad at La Crosse.* Now it appears that Rum- 
sey found in existence between the railroad and the Galena, Du- 
huque, Dunleith, and Minnesota packet company ‘— the monop- 
olistie octopus of the upper river carrying trade at the time- 
an arrangement by which the steamboat company had the ex- 
clusive handling of all freight and passengers brought to the 
railhead, and almost as complete a control of commodities des- 
tined to be turned over to the road to be transported to the east. 
Accordingly Rumsey requested the privilege of securing some 
stork in the ‘‘Galena company,’’ a request which seems to have 
heen courteously entertained but finally refused; thereupon 
Rumsey approached Davidson with an offer to turn all business 
to him if he would put on a regular line between St. Paul and La 
Crosse, to which point Davidson had run somewhat irregularly 
a connecting boat in the interest of his Minnesota river line. 


* Russell Blakeley, ‘‘ Advent of commerce in Minnesota,’’ in Minnesota historical 
collections, 8: 408. 

* This line, which is variously referred to as the ‘‘Minnesota packet company’’ 
and the ‘‘Galena line,’’ ‘Ilustrates the manner in which most of the steamboat com 
panies grew. After a continued strife between two loosely organized groups of 
river men there was formed, in the winter of 1852-1853, the Galena and Minnesota 
packet company. In 1855 the company entered a wider field and embraced a 
larger group of men as the Galena, Dunleith, and Minnesota packet company. In 
1857 it absorbed a newly organized potential rival, the Dubuque and Minnesota 
packet company, and became the Galena, Dubuque, Dunleitii, and Minnesota packet 
company. Blakeley, ‘‘ Advent of commerce in Minnesota,,’ sbid., 8: 389, 404, 492. 
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The invitation was accepted, and for a time the interloper re 
ceived all the accommodation which had hitherto been extended 
to the old company. The latter, however, was unwilling to be 
driven out without a murmur and there followed a merry river 
war in which for a time freight was carried up the river from 
La Crosse for nothing, while a passenger could go from St. Paul, 
or anywhere between there and La Crosse, to Milwaukee and 
Chicago for one dollar. No one was making any money, hence 
before long the trustees of the bondholders of the railroad inter 
vened and put a stop to the new agreement. 

Davidson, however, had definitely entered the Mississippi 
river, and despite the loss of his exclusive privileges continued 
to run the boats of his La Crosse and St. Paul steam packet 
company ® in competition with the Galena, or Minnesota com 
pany as it was sometimes called, and with such ‘‘wild’’ boats as 
tried to remain in the game. In 1862 some of the men who had 
heen foremost in establishing the Galena line, some ten years 
before, withdrew from the river, leaving another group in con 
trol. From the latter Davidson acquired an interest in the old 
line, at the same time buying some of its boats to add to his 
La Crosse line.’ Curious observers, as well as dissatisfied 
minority stockholders of the Minnesota line, perceived that the 
Northern Belle bore the white collar of Davidson’s packets when 
she came up the river to St. Paul that season. 

The minority owners of the Minnesota line, who felt that the) 
had been sold out by their friends, continued to run another sea 
son, and then, in 1864, engineered a reorganization under the 
name of the Dubuque, Prairie du Chien, and St. Paul railroad 
packet company, or, as it was better known, the Northwestern 
line.” Ostensibly Davidson’s White Collar line and the North 

6 J. Fleteher Williams, in his ‘‘ History of the city of St. Paul and of the county 
of Ramsey, Minnesota,’’ Minnesota historical collections, 4: 396, states among his 
items for the year 1860: ‘‘This season, Capt. DAavipson started a line of packets 
from St. Paul to La Crosse, with three small boats, and this laid the foundation of 
his present marine corporation. ’’ 

7 Blakeley intimates that the minority group was rather shabbily treated by the 
men who sold out to Davidson. 

8 George B. Merrick, ‘‘Steamboats and steamboat men on the upper Mississippi,’’ 
in Burlington, Iowa, Saturday Evening Post, January 23, 1915. William E. Welling 
ton of Dubuque was superintendent, a principal stockholder, and by far the most 
important individual of the Northwestern packet company. The organization was 
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western were rivals for the trade of the upper river, the former 
confining itself to the trade north of La Crosse, and the latter 
reaching as far south as Dubuque and Dunleith, where it had a 
working agreement with the [llinois Central just as at Prairie 
du Chien it had the exclusive handling of the business of the 
Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien. As a matter of fact, however, 
a hard and fast pool had been arranged by which the gross earn 
ings of the two companies were paid into a common fund to be 
divided at the end of the season. It appears that the stockhold 
ers of the Northwestern had some difficuity in securing their 
portion: as reported by one who was financially interested, ‘‘ He 
[Davidson] was a shrewd unscrupulous man and had a faculty 
hy which he could deceive most men and make them his willing 
tools. For ways that were dark and trickery, he would beat the 
heathen Chinee.’’® 

The earnings of the combination were very large when con- 
sidered in terms of capital invested. It was not at all strange 
that this should be the case, when one takes account of the sum- 
mary manner in which competition was dealt with. A ‘‘wild”’ 
hoat had about as much chance in the trade of the upper river 
and its branches as a lamb has nowadays among the veterans of 
Wall street. The experience of a little boat which attempted to 
brave the wrath of the monopolists by attempting to secure some 
of the carrying trade between La Crosse and points on the St. 
Croix river presents a case typical of others. The Viola was 
chartered under the laws of Iowa with a cash capital of $400,000. It continued to 
maintain the traffic arrangements of the old Galena line. 

9S. W. MeMaster, Sixty years on the upper Mississippi, my life and experiences 
(Rock Island, 1893), 186. McMaster recounts the steps in the transaction thus: 
‘*Commodore Davidson . . . commenced running from LaCrosse to St. Paul, 
carrying freight and passengers at the same rates apparently, but he had a seeret 
understanding with the railroad, by which he gave them a draw back on the busi- 
ness. . . The next season the Packet Co. made an agreement with him taking 
forty thousand dollars stock in the La Crosse line, putting on one or two of their 
boats. The La Crosse railroad being the shortest line from Chicago to Minnesota 
got the largest share of the immense traffic that was coming from the east to Min 
nesota. At the next annual meeting of the stockholders of the Packet Co., at Dun 
leith, Davidson sent no report of the earnings of that part of the line. Two of our 
number were appointed a committee to go to La Crosse and have Davidson render 
an account. It was well known that the net earnings had been near $200,000. 
When the delegates returned they reported that he would pay over to the company 


$135,000 as the earnings. This amount was accepted. It turned out that our dele 
gates had agreed to go in with Davidson in this line.’’ 
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put on a regular run in the expectation that her owners would 
receive from the Milwaukee and La Crosse railroad the six cents 
per bushel drawback allowed the White Collar and the North 
western lines for all wheat delivered to the railhead. Neverthe 
less, before it was possible for the intruders to collect the ac 
erued amount of some $4500 they were forced into an agreement 
with Davidson to withdraw from the river. The defeated ind 
pendents, however, attempted to evade their bargain by selling 
out to another group, which immediately. started operations 
again. This trick Davidson stopped with an injunction." 

The close of the civil war saw Davidson well entrenched i), 
the carrying trade of the upper river. He was chief owner and 
real manager of the La Crosse and St. Paul steam packet com 
pany, the White Collar line; he owned stock in and had a poo! 
ing arrangement with the Dubuque, Prairie du Chien, and Si 
Paul railroad packet company, the Northwestern line. So near 
ly like a monopoly was the result that the ‘‘anti-monopoly 1 
volt’’ of 1865 and 1866, insofar as it affected Wisconsin and Min 
nesota, viewed Davidson and his associates as menaces to actua! 
and potential prosperity, second, if to anything, only to the rail 
roads of Wisconsin and Illinois. 

It is difficult to estimate with even approximate accuracy thi 
relative influence of a legitimate economie grievance and the in 
terplay of political forces in the agitation which culminated i: 
the anti-monopoly convention which met in St. Paul in Febru 
ary, 1866. The following facts, however, appear. 

In the spring of 1865 the St. Paul Press began in its editorials 
to attack the railroad and steamboat ‘‘monopolies’’ which were 
bearing heavily upon the people of the upper river. Soon tli 
assault was suspended, because, as the editor later explained, 
he was away in the east a considerable portion of the summer 
and on his return found his attention completely engrossed in 
an exciting political campaign."* On November 8, 1865, the sul 
scribers to the St. Paul Pioneer were astonished to find upo: 
the front page of their favorite journal a brief farewell note 

10 St. Paul Pioneer, February 2, 1866. This incident was brought out before tli 
anti-monopoly convention at St. Paul. Davidson, who was present, merely state! 
that the owners of the Viola had attempted to crawl out of a business agreemen' 


and he had sued out an injunction to make them abide by their bargain. 
11 St. Paul Press, January 18, 1866. 
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from the retiring editor, Earle S. Goodrich, and a salutation 
from John X. Davidson and Harlan P. Hall, entitled ‘‘our pLart- 
rorm.’”? The astonishment of the readers must have been deep- 
lv tinged with chagrin, for the Pioneer had been the leading dem- 
oeratic organ of the region, and now they read, ‘‘The under- 
signed having purchased the entire printing establishment con- 
nected with this paper, the St. Paul Pioneer will hereafter be 
published as an INDEPENDENT Union journal.’’ Well might the 
Press, in commenting on the sale, opine that the transaction, 
which had oceurred four days before its announcement in the 
Pioneer, was an indication of a surrender in advance of the elee- 
tion to their ‘‘black republican’? enemies.'* ‘‘We cannot help 
thinking,’’ it went on, ‘‘that this transfer of the Democrat organ 
to Republican hands, on the eve of an important political con- 
test is a poor return for the unnumbered favors and lavish sup- 
port which its proprietors have received from the Democratic 
party for the last twelve years.’’ 

While only the names of Harlan P. Hall and John X. David- 
son, a nephew of the commodore, appeared as proprietors of the 
Pioneer under its new management, it was well known that Will- 
iam F. Davidson had supplied the greater portion of the pur- 
chase money. No particular fact appeared for the following 
fortnight or so which seemed to lend any significance to the 
transaction. It is interesting, however, to read what must have 
reflected Commodore Davidson’s views of the future of steam- 
hoating, as they appear in the course of an article reviewing the 
season on the river: 

It is frequently asserted that when our grand system of rail- 
roads is completed, the steamboat trade of this port will greatly 
decrease. There are many who predict otherwise, however, and 
with good grounds —for the railroads create a business exclu- 
sively their own, and instances are very numerous where rail- 
roads running along a navigable stream have failed to drive off 
the steamboats. 

The carrying trade must always be one in which railroads ean- 
not compete with steamers—the latter being enabled to take 
freight at so much cheaper rates. In the vast produce export- 
ing trade of this country in future vears, the steamboat will un- 


12 St. Paul Pioneer, November 8, 1865. 
13 St. Paul Press, November 7, 1865. See also Daniel 8S. B. Johnston, ‘‘ Journalism 
in the territorial period,’’ Minnesota historical collections, 8: 257. 
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doubtedly have its full share of business. It is impossible to 
prophesy the course of trade, but it seems not too much to say 
that our city will in the future reap as much benefit from her 
position at the head of navigation on the Mississippi as she was 
in the past.” 


On the same day on which Davidson’s paper was summing up 
thie accomplishments on the river for the season, the St. Paul 
Press opened again its campaign against river and rail monop- 
olies by quoting with favorable comment an excerpt from the 
Hudson, Wisconsin, Star and Times in which the steamboat com 
panies came in for particular attention: 


Not only have the combinations to which we have alluded, in 
creased passage and freightage to the most exhorbitant rates, 
charging as high and even higher on wheat and flour to La 
Crosse, than was charged to St. Paul before the war, and even 
more on up freights, but they have sought by means unjust and 
illegitimate, to control the carrying trade of the river by sum- 
marily choking off all opposition. : 


Those of you who innocently imagine that the Mississippi 


14 St. Paul Pioneer, November 30, 1865. The rise of the White Collar line as ck 
picted in this review is interesting: ‘‘This organization was formed in 1860 by 
Capt. W. F. Davidson and P. 8. Davidson. They had previously been running the 
Frank Steele and Favorite on the Minnesota River, and withdrew them, forming, 
with the Wenona, a daily line to La Crosse. In the face of formidable rivalry, the 
new line succeeded, mainly through the well known energy of its President, Capt. 
W. F. Davidson, and in five seasons has grown into one of the largest steamboat 
companies on any of the Western rivers. It now owns and runs twenty boats and 
forty-seven barges, and employs nearly 2000 men in various capacities. The com 
pany also have an extensive ship yard at La Crosse, where a large gang of men are 
constantly at work building new boats or repairing old ones. This year the com 
pany has added sixteen barges to its list, each capable of holding 7,000 bushels, in 
order to accommodate their large grain trade. A private telegraph office is sus 
tained by the company on the levee, merely to aid in directing and managing the 
movements of such a fleet of boats.’’ 

The same article refers in somewhat contemptuous terms to the Northwestern line, 
and credits it with ‘‘eleven packets and about twenty barges, and employing about 
one thousand men in various capacities.’’ The St. Paul Press, a few days later 


(December 5, 1865), in its review of the season enumerates the barges and lighters 
as follows: 


PRQUGHNEREOER HREROE COMIDGET: 2.06 60.0: dicici cess vdeceecdaees 55 
The La Crosse and St. Paul packet company...............-+- 42 
St. Louis and Savannah lines estimated.....................+.-20 
Te CD Oe Te a a io os dig ::09:5 455 80:2 Kenan e wns 12 


It then adds the comment: ‘‘Our impetuous contemporary being owned by a rival 
steamboat interest, represents the number of barges owned by the Northwestern 
Company at 20. The above figures are derived from the agent of the Company.’’ 
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river is free to lawful commerce, are much mistaken. The man- 
agers of the two railroads leading from your city [Milwaukee } 
to the Mississippi river, seem to have decreed, and are inexor 
able in the execution of their mandate, that no boats shall run 
on the upper river except those belonging to the consolidated 
Packet Companies. No other boat can land its freight at their 
depots and elevators, except at a discrimination against it alike 
unjust and ruinous. 

It was pointed out that through freights to Milwaukee were 
28 cents per bushel of wheat and 80 cents per barrel of flour; of 
this the regular boats received 10 cents on the wheat and 30 
cents on the flour. Moreover, an independent boat was charged 
6 cents a bushel on wheat and 28 cents a barrel on flour more 
than a regular boat for transportation from La Crosse or 
Prairie du Chien to Milwaukee. 

For two months, that is, during December and January, the 
Press followed up its attack upon monopolies and especially 
upon the steamboat combination. It charged Davidson with 
distorting facts relative to the cost of running his boats.’ It 
pointed out that two or three years previously fifteen cents per 
bushel for transportation of wheat from St. Paul to Milwaukee 
was considered extortionate, while for the previous season the 
rate had been thirty-five cents.’* This, it was contended, en 
abled ‘‘the President of one of our Packet Companies’’ to buy 
large quantities of wheat up the Minnesota valley at a low 
price because the high freight rate scared away competitive 
buyers, and allowed him to put it in Milwaukee at a profit of 
from fifty to sixty per cent. 

Other papers took up the ery. Letters to the editor on the 
evils of all monopolies and steamboat monopolies in particular 
were seldom excluded because of lack of space,’ and editorial 
comment called attention to the spiciest ones. 

15 St. Paul Press, December 5, 1865. 

16 Tbid., December 12, 1865. 

17 John W. Haines, of Dakota county, was one of the most active in the anti 


monopoly agitation, both with his pen and otherwise. In one letter, ibid., December 
14, 1865, after showing how ‘‘Commodore Davidson and Lord Wellington’s Com 


pany’’ extorted the profits of the farmer, Haines stated that one man told him that 
the merchants of St. Paul had an understanding with Davidson by which merchan 
dise rates were made lower than to the merchants at Winona. Haines asked, ‘‘ Why 
don’t the papers cry out?’’ ‘‘He looked at me with a peculiar look and answered, 
Davidson lives here, he has money, The Press, or Pioneer would not dare to say a 
word against the Commodore’s interests.’’ 
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Meantime the Pioneer at first ridiculed the vehemence of the 
Press.’* It did little arguing on its own account but was not 
averse to printing paragraphs from other papers, the editors o} 
which were not seriously alarmed at the Press’ exposures. The 
Minneapolis Atlas, for instance, took this tone: 


It [the Press] fairly skinned Davidson alive [during the three 
previous years) but it performed its operation in such a 
‘*funny’’ way that the ‘‘Old Commodore”’ could not get mad at 
it or say a word in reply. If the Press wanted to ‘‘rake the Oli! 
Commodore down’’ as a ‘‘monopolist,’’ who was crowding 
everybody else off the river, it would say: 

‘*The Annie Johnson reached her wharf today on time, not 
withstanding the extremely low stage of the water. Capt. 
Davidson is proving himself a public benefactor by keeping us 
in touch with the world below, when all other lines have with, 
drawn their boats.’’ 

And the ‘‘Old Commodore,’’ smarting under this ‘‘stinging 
rebuke,’’ would, instead of kicking them off his boats when the, 
came aboard, send the Press editors a handful of ‘‘passes,”’ 
which they, just to punish him, never sent back. 

Very late in the season, when the passes run out and the steam 
boat printing ‘‘shuts off,’’ when the ‘‘farmers’’ come to the 
legislature, and there is State printing to be given out, how it 
does love the farmer!** 

It was with the state printing that the Pioneer drew a red 
herring across the trail. For many years the Press had beer 
selected by the republican majority in the legislature as the 
vehicle for dissemination of authentic transcripts of state laws 
and other public acts. As between the two papers, then, tlic 
campaign was waged on these two issues: the Press devoted 
much space to steamboat monopolies, with occasionally a re 
joinder to some telling hit of the Pioneer; the Pioneer hammered 
away on the printing ‘‘monopoly,’’ pausing now and then to ex 
pose what it considered a weak argument from its opponent. 
Under the circumstances it is not strange that the whole matte: 

18 St. Paul Pioneer, December 31, 1865. ‘‘It required only three weeks atte: 
the first issue of the PioNEER under its new management, for the Press to discove! 
that there was a hideous transportation monopoly crushing the people of the North 
west, and singularly enough this discovery was coupled with the announcement that 
the PIONEER was owned and run in the interest of that monopoly. This explanation 
will throw some light upon the query of the Mankato Union whose editor, in his 
issue of the 22d inst., touches our neighbor on the raw,’’ by asking why it took the 


Press 90 long to discover the evil. 
19 St. Paul Pioneer, January 1, 1866. 
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came near to degenerating into a personal contest between the 
two sets of editors.” Nevertheless, there appeared to be poten- 
tial political possibilities in the situation and the new editors 
were sounded as to their position,” without, however, giving 
much satisfaction to anxious politicians. 


On January 18, 1866, the St. Paul Press, in answer to a taunt from the Min 
apolis Atlas, gave its explanation of the whole affair. The real cause of the trans 
tion, it maintained, grew first from a rebuke administered to the La Crosse Demo 
t, a paper supported chiefly by the La Crosse packet company, for its alleged advo 
ey of the assassination of President Lincoln. Then in the spring of 1865 it 

lenounced the rates charged by the steamboat companies. ‘‘Capt. Davidson,’’ it 
went on, ‘‘never forgave us for this assault on his monopoly.’’ Then, during the 
summer of 1865, when the editor of the Press was absent in the east, ‘‘a ‘relative of 
ipt. Davidson’ was in partial charge of our columns — though the relation was by 
us then unknown — and of course nothing was said on the subject of ‘monopolies.’ ’’ 
Then followed the purchase of the Pioncer by Davidson, ‘‘with the obvious inten- 
tion of controlling public opinion in the interest of his monopoly — while his agent 
1 the transaction, in the first enthusiasm of that happy acquisition, announced that 
The third 
reason for the purchase, said the Press, grew out of an unsuccessful attempt of this 


’ 


he was going to crush out the Press, and had money enough to do it.’ ’ 


‘relative’’ to buy an interest in the Press, ‘‘and it was, doubtless, because the 
Commodore failed to subsidize the Press, in his indirect and underhand manner, 
that he resolved to purchase an organ of his own, through which, by a skillful 
‘crushing out’ process, he might hope, in a short time, to acquire as complete a 
monopoly of the newspaper business of St. Paul, as, by a similar crushing out and 
cut-throat policy, he had originally built up his steamboat monopoly, and his monop 
oly of the wheat trade of the Minnesota Valley.’’ 

21 Iynatius Donnelly, then a member of congress from Minnesota, was opposed by 
a strong faction of the republican party in his district and in the state. Through a 
friend he had Hall sounded out as to that gentleman’s position, and the answer 
confirmed Hall’s original announcement through the columns of the Pioneer that 
he was to be tied to no political faction. Wilson, Donnelly’s correspondent, went 
on to give some good advice: ‘‘ Recent appearances have inclined me to think you 
had not better espouse the cause of the Pioneer as against the Press just now, for 
it looks a good deal as if Col. Averill might be your competitor for the Congressional 
nomination & he proposed to fight the Press ‘with tooth and nail’ as I understan¢. 
He told me before he went East that he should ‘camp on their track’ and spare no 
exertion to thwart their plans & I am informed he Still utters threats. Now if he 
should be around this winter & and endeavor to defeat the Press upon the printing 
question, it would of course repel that concern, and incline the favorable regard of 
the Pioneer.’’ W. L. Wilson to Donnelly, December 8, 1865, in Donnelly manu- 
scripts, owned by the Minnesota historical society. 

Henry Fletcher, another faithful adherent and adviser of Donnelly, had tried to 
find the true inwardness of the situation, but he reported, ‘‘The sale of the Pioneer 
as far as I can learn was purely a private business transaction but its consequences 
will tell largely on political issues in this state. It opens a fine field for a rare 
fight on the printing question this winter and [one] in which I sincerely hope the 
Press will come off second best.’’ Fletcher to Donnelly, November 17, 1865, Donnelly 
manuscripts. 
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Whatever may have been the original animus of the Press jy 
its campaign against the steamboat combination, it succeeded iy 
focusing public attention upon what was felt to be a erying evil, 
Its reiterated statistics of amount of business, cost of freigh 
age, charges at terminals, cooperation with railroads, and the 
like, served to make articulate what the farmers of Minnesota 
and western Wisconsin had been thinking, and so in large meas 
ure precipitated there the first of those oft-repeated movements 
which have characterized the Mississippi valley since the ciyi! 
war. Along in December, 1865, there came the suggestion of a 
convention to consider the abuses and to take action.*? A num 
ber of the members of the Minnesota legislature, which assem 
bled early in January, 1866, joined with some St. Paul business 
men in signing a call for a meeting to arrange for a state con- 
vention.** This mass meeting was held in the senate chamber of 
the state capitol.** After organizing, it had read an offer from 
the National steam navigation company of Chicago to run fou) 
boats from St. Louis to St. Paul the next season if St. Paul busi 
ness men would pledge from twenty to twenty-five thousand 
dollars in support of the venture. The real business of the 
meeting was the adoption of a series of resolutions calling atten- 
tion to the steamboat monopoly on the upper Mississippi and 
inviting the people of that valley and those of the Minnesota va! 
ley to send delegates to a convention to be held in St. Paul on 
the seventh of February; it called upon the Minnesota legis- 
lature to invite the Wisconsin legislature to curb the railroad 
monopolies of that state, and compel them to receive freight on 
equal terms from all boats. The convention realized that it was 

22 The suggestion that the Press call a convention was made in a letter from J. W 
McClung, of St. Paul, December 21, 1865, but the Press editorially expressed its 
opinion that the call should come from the farmers, the St. Paul board of trade, o1 
some other ‘‘respectable body of men.’’ 

23 St. Paul Press, January 5, 1866. 

24 Jbid., January 10, 1866. The meeting was held on the evening of January 
On the day of the meeting the Pioneer dropped this word of wisdom for the en 
thusiasts: ‘‘As such meetings are of little value without practical results, we com 
mend to the consideration the suggestions of the Milwaukee Wisconsin, which we 
publish elsewhere. The Wisconsin urges the appointment of committees to confer 
with the transportation companies upon the subject of freights, and ascertain if 
relief cannot be had in that direction. This is certainly the simplest method of 


reaching the matter. Whether it will ultimately prove the best is a question that 
can be better determined by practice than theory.’’ 
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the railroads which really held the whip hand, consequently it 
was inclined to lay great stress upon this factor. 

Enthusiastic response met the call for a convention. Meetings 
were held in all the counties of the state and delegates were 
selected to go to St. Paul. Even in Wisconsin, so far as the 
portion tributary to the St. Croix and Mississippi was con- 
cerned, state lines were forgotten and support lent to the Min- 
nesota plan, because it would form another attack upon the 
monopolies which were even then being dealt some hard blows, 
at least verbally, farther east. It is apparent that the trans- 
portation companies feared there might be some fire where all 
this smoke was rolling up, for a cut was announced in the rate 
on wheat by the La Crosse railroad; the charge fell from twenty- 
eight cents per bushel from La Crosse to Milwaukee to eighteen 
cents. Moreover, it was rumored that the directors of the steam- 
boat companies had been hastily summoned to consider the ad- 
visability of lowering rates* and even of announcing the dis- 
solution of the pacts with the railroads.* All these suggestions 
the Press held up to ridicule, and maintained that they were but 
old tricks hurriedly brought out to delude the people; it insisted 
on the remedy it had advocated from the beginning, and that 
was a combination of the people pledged to boycott the combina- 
tion of boating interests and to support independent lines. It 
announced from time to time suggestions made by steamboat 
men down the river who appeared willing to venture above Keo- 
kuk and Dubuque if they could be assured of support. ‘Tr the 
allegation that the merchants of St. Paul and other cities of the 
upper river were not exerting themselves noticeably in the cause, 
the Press brought out rather pointed hints that they did not dare 
put themselves in opposition to Commodore Davidson and his 
associates so long as they could not be sure the new movement 
would sueceed.*’ 

25 St. Paul Press, January 14, 1866. 

26 Ibid., January 17, 1866. 

27 The Pioneer, January 18, 1866, approved all suggestions for more boats in the 
upper river; competition was the life of trade, and likewise the death of monopoly, 
it was willing to agree. If all these suggestions from rival lines were made in good 
faith by men who had means to carry out their propositions, nothing could be more 
desired. Respecting the innuendoes of the Press regarding the business men and 


merchants, the Pioneer said: ‘‘The assertions of the Press that the merchants are 
being bought up with steamboat stock, are as base as they are groundless. It is a 
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On the morning of the convention day, February 7, 1886, the 
Pioneer contained a very temperate comment, flavored, to be 
sure, with a little editorial condescension; in addition it ran a 
column of clippings from other papers of which the selection 
from the St. Peter Advertiser is typical :. 


We are no particular friend of Capt. Davidson, but why this 
hue and ery should be raised against him because the railroad 
companies exact enormous freight rates, is hard to explain. As 
we said last week, the excitement was caused by the Press of 
St. Paul for the reason that one of Captain Davidson’s relations 
is interested in the pronger. And further the Captain is not a 
railroad man; he controls no railroads, and, we presume, does 
not intend to. His boats, during the season of navigation, run 
in connection with railroad lines, nothing more. 

Who is Captain Davidson that the Press asks the people to 
condemn in public meetings? He is the man, who in 1858, put a 
line of boats on the Minnesota River, and reduced freights from 
$1.50 per hundred to 10 cents per Hundred between St. Peter 
and St. Paul. For many years has he continued to run his boats 
up this river, and never did we hear him spoken of only in high 
terms until the Press began to growl for something — nothing. 

After noting that Davidson had 900,000 bushels of grain in 
houses rotting, in order that he might attend to the needs of the 
merchants of the Minnesota valley, the Advertiser continued : 


Captain Davidson’s boats will run up the river next season, 
and, as ever, he will carry all freight at reasonable prices. To 
the farmers we will say, that when all other wheat buyers have 
played out, this ‘‘pirate’? Davidson will buy your grain, and 
give the highest going prices. If he chooses to let it rot here, or 
‘vile bird that fouls its own nest,’ and it must be a pleasure to the merchants of St 
Paul to see themselves thus branded by a paper which they have liberally sustained 
and a direct effort made to drive trade from the city.’’ Among the Donnelly manu 
scripts there is a statement entitled ‘{ Receipts by the La Crosse & Minn St. Pkt 
Co at La Crosse during the season of navigation of the year 1865 from April Ist to 
Deer. Ist.’’ Accompanying the statement is a note from William B. Rhodes, sec 
retary of the company, to Donnelly, stating that a copy was being sent to W. B. 
Allison, member of congress from Iowa. The letter is dated January 27, 1866. The 
statement itemizes freight carried from St. Paul and eighteen other stations, under 
the heads of bushels of wheat, barrels of flour, pounds of wool, pounds of ginseng, 
pounds of hides. The totals of receipts at La Crosse under these heads are, respec 
tively, 2,792,926; 90,490; 300,060; 252,654; 1,375,499. Shipments from La Crosse 
to points up the river were 16,847 tons of assorted merchandise, 11,876 barrels of 
salt; 10,320 tons of railroad iron. No indication is given as to why such a state 


ment should be sent to two members of congress at this particular time, but the 
coincidence is interesting. 
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) 


is obliged to, in order that the public may be accommodated, 
that is his fault, or generosity of heart —as you please to have 

Denizens of St. Paul and delegates in town for the convention, 
however, could feel when they read the morning paper, even be 
fore their meeting, that the agitation in the states of the upper 
valley had at least brought promises of improvement. At the 
request of Commodore Davidson both papers carried a letter 
written by the president of the Milwaukee and La Crosse rail- 
road in answer to a request addressed him by individual mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin legislature, then in session. Mr. Merrill 
announced that the company had adopted a policy for the future 
by which it would recognize the principle of an open river so far 
as freight business was concerned; thereafter the railroad would 
receive from all water carriers such freight as they might de- 
liver and on the same terms. As for passengers, it must make 
some sort of arrangement for their accommodation, but so far 
as possible it would apply the same principle as with freight.*° 

Delegates from twenty-eight Minnesota and four Wisconsin 
counties convened to consider the evil of monopolies. If there 
were factious and personal reasons why a leading newspaper had 
taken up and carried on the agitation, it was a real grievance 
which these northwestern farmers came together to discuss, and 
there can be no doubt of the earnestness of their purpose. After 
organization, which was accompanied by some very plain speak- 
ing, ‘‘representatives of any existing or proposed iines of trans- 
portation to the Northwest’’ were invited upon the floor to take 
part in the discussion.” 

28 St. Paul Pioneer, February 7, 1866. The Pioneer’s comment, after noting the 
various promises of new steamboat lines, ended with this sentiment: ‘‘ While an 
insane malice has prompted many to engage in this anti-monopoly, we believe the 
major portion of the convention will be actuated by more honorable motives, 


that they will endeavor to take such action as will best advance the interests of 
people. 


and 


the 
Believing also that a sufficient degree of intelligence will be embraced in 


the Convention to meet the emergency, we leave the ‘ready-made’ 
tistical co-temporaries to present and dilate upon. We would, however, suggest 
that action should be taken, urging upon Congress the importance of immediately 
improving the Upper Mississippi.’’ 

29 The Press, February 7, 1866, said this was a fair promise but it much preferred 
to have the thing made sure by act of the legislature. 


© Very full accounts are found in both the Pioneer and the Press of the next 
day, February 8. 
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In response to the invitation a delegate from the Western 
Union railroad company, formerly the Savannah line, announced 
that his company was ready to prorate with any line of boats, 
independent of all corporations, and engage to deliver freight on 
Lake Michigan. Captain John B. Davis and Captain J. R. 
Hatcher, of whom the former had been in St. Paul some days 
looking over the situation, represented the Archer and Hart 
company of Memphis and Louisville. Captain Davis proposed 
a joint stock company capitalized at $300,000, one-half of which 
should be raised by the merchants and farmers of the upper 
river, or, if desired, more than one-half of the stock might be 
taken by popular subscription. If this stock should be sold his 
company would handle the rest and would put into the upper 
river trade during the next season four side-wheel steamboats, 
two stern-wheelers, and ten barges, all at an appraised valua- 
tion of $256,000. Moreover, Captain Davis was armed with pow 
ers of attorney in case the convention might be ready to talk 
business. In writing, the chairman of the convention had a 
proposition from 8S. T. Webster of Chicago for the organization 
of a $500,000 corporation, in which no stockholder might own 
more than one share of a par value of one hundred dollars; if 
each of the delegates would take one share Mr. Webster offered 
to secure purchasers for the remainder, or, if necessary, take up 
the balance himself. He would put six boats into freight service 
on the river the next season.” 

Meantime Commodore Davidson had been listening to the 
various offers as well as to the comments about his line and his 
methods. When asked if he would like to address the convention 
he rose and announced that he could make rates as low as any 
body. Some one then asked if he would doit. Yes, said he, he 
had in the past done so and should continue in the same way. 
There had been ‘‘exaggerated statements relative to the profits 
of his line, while the gross earnings of the company were less 
than half a million, out of which all the expenses had to be paid. 
People talked as though there were no other boats on the river 
except his. There was the Northwestern Line and the Northern 
Line, and he certainly did not own all of them. All I ask is 
justice—a free and fair fight. State the rates you will pay, 


31 This offer is printed in the St. Paul Press, February 9, 1866. 
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and I will carry at that price if | can afford it. 1 will carry as 
cheap as any one.’’ He then went on to offer to lease his whole 
fleet for a flat sum. ‘‘If merchants and shippers, or this con- 
vention, want to take our line, and run it the coming season, we 
will let them have it for $156,000, which amounts to the sum of 
$32.50 per day for each boat, with a guarantee on their part, to 
deliver the boats at the close of the season in as good order as 
they received them. I will charter the whole line for $156,000 
to run exclusively between La Crosse and St. Paul, and not 
charge anything for the barges. [I am] prepared to make this 
arrangement or sell stock as cheap as anybody.’’* 

Davidson remarked that it was surprising that he should see 
no merchants of Minnesota on the floor of the convention. He 
had done business with many of them and it was rather remark- 
able that none should be present in view of the nature of the pro- 
ceedings.’ Only one man, William P. Murray, came actively to 
the defense of the commodore; he spoke of the services rendered 
in times past by the steamboat men and blamed the troubles of 
the complaining shippers primarily on the railroads.” 


Two days later, February 9, the Press called into question the statement of 
Commodore Davidson with respect to the relations between the White Collar and 
the Northwestern lines. ‘‘It required considerable facial nerve to make this state 
ment to an audience nine-tenths of whom knew there was not a word of truth in it. 
It is a fact perfectly well known to all business men that the two Packet companies 
were, during the year, virtually one consolidated company; that is to say, their gross 
earnings were paid into a common fund, and equally divided between the two at the 
end of the season. There was no competition whatever between them; not a par 
ticle; and when Capt. Davidson said there was he — well — he was joking.’’ 

Furthermore the Press questioned Davidson’s statement about the earnings of the 
two companies; for wheat carriage alone it maintained that at least $900,000 gross 
receipts had been taken, while the total down freight must have amounted to $550,- 
000, at the lowest figure, for Davidson alone, leaving the up freight charges to pay 
the expense of running the line. If the figures sent to Donnelly were correct, it 
must be concluded that popular estimates of the earnings of both Northwestern and 
White Collar lines were much too large. 

33 The Press, February 10, found this fact easily explained: the merchants were 
intimidated. It reported that not long before an agent of Davidson’s line at Hast- 
ings had stated that if the merchants of that town were not satisfied with the rates 
‘‘we will put the tariff on wheat three cents lower at Mendota, and then we’ll see 
what will become of Hastings.’’ St. Paul merchants, said the editor, told him that 
they would back the new line if there should be any chance of its succeeding, but 
while it was in doubt they did not dare run the risk of being victims of the monop- 
oly’s vengeful feelings. 

34 This was brought out much more fully in the. Pioneer than in the Press report. 
Among the Murray manuscripts, in the possession of the Minnesota historical soci 
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A long set of resolutions crowned the work of the convention. 
The theme of them all was, ‘‘Down with monopolies!’’ The 
only method of breaking their power was to withdraw patron- 
age, no matter how low the rates might go, and divert traffic to 
other and competing means of transportation. As for the rail- 
roads, this might be done by making use of those which touched 
the Mississippi south of La Crosse and Prairie du Chien. A 
direct appeal was made to the Wisconsin legislature to take 
steps to right the wrongs perpetrated by railroads tapping Lake 
Michigan, and it was pointed out that a continuance of existing 
conditions could but create ill will not only toward the roads but 
toward the states which allowed them to function. A memoria! 
was addressed to the state legislature requesting a rate-fixing 
law. Finally a plan was framed for the organization of a new 
steamboat line which was to have a capital of $500,000, in which 
no company was to own more than two-fifths of the shares, which 
were to be of a par value of twenty-five dollars. This was essen 
tially the plan presented by Captain Davis to the convention. 

In commenting upon the acts of the convention the Pionee) 
remarked the next day that while the body did some practica! 
things, like sending a delegation to the Wisconsin legislature, it 
did many impractical ones, among which was debarring prac- 
tical steamboat men from its proposed company. Furthermore, 
the convention did not raise money to start the com eting line; 
‘*they were assembled to devise means for the reduction of 
freights, and a feasible plan was presented — but it cost money.”’ 
A fifty-thousand dollar subscription to the stock would then and 
there have laid the foundation of a competing line, ‘‘but if a 
convention of intelligent men, who have devoted special atten- 
ety, is a note reading, ‘‘Conductors of the La Crosse & Minnesota RR please Pass 
Hon Wm Murray on account of the La Crosse & Min & St Paul Packet Co Oblige 
yours 

Wm F. Davidson 
Pre’’ 

Incidentally it may be remarked that this is one of the few scraps of paper in 
the handwriting of Davidson which the writer has so far been able to discover. 
Colonel J. H. Davidson, for nearly twenty years counsel for all Davidson’s steam- 
boat interests up and down the river from St. Paul to New Orleans, has told the 
writer that he would be unable to lay his hand upon a single one of the innumerable 


letters and documents of various nature which passed through his hands during that 
time. They have simply disappeared. 
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tion to the question, were unwilling to stand by their guns, what 
can be expected from the people at large ?’’ 

In light of the happenings of the following weeks and months 
the Pioneer hit the nail on the head. When it came right down 
to a matter of backing their convictions with cold cash the en 
thusiasts either could not or would not do it. To be sure, within 
three weeks the Minnesota transportation company was formed, 
committees were appointed in each of the towns most vitally in 
terested, and the incorporators entered into correspondence with 
steamboat companies down the river, especially with Hart, 
Archer, and company of Memphis.* Moreover, the St. Paul 
hoard of trade agreed to take $50,000 of the stock prov ided the 
other $450,000 would be raised. Except for a random notice, 
however, the Minnesota transportation company did not figure 
largely in the news of the day, and when, upon the opening of 
the river to navigation, there was the customary account of the 
hoats to be operated during the season, there was no mention of 
the new organization; thereafter it quietly dropped out of 
sight.** 

Two items of interest alone remain to be mentioned in leaving 
the anti-monopoly issue of 1865 and 1866. In the struggle over 
state printing the republican faction represented by the Press 
lost to its opponents, and the Pioneer had the satisfaction of an 
nouncing the passage of an act providing for throwing open to 
publie bids that which had hitherto been a bit of patronage at the 
disposal of the legislature. Before the year 1866 had come to an 
end Davidson had sold his interest in the Pioneer and once more 
this paper became the most prominent organ of the democratic 
party in the state of Minnesota, and one of the leaders in the 
northwest. 

To those who had been following the course of events, how 
ever, these two factors were wholly eclipsed by an episode more 

St. Paul Press, February 25, 1866. In the issue of March 25, the Press an- 
nounced the official personnel of the new company. The men were all from those 
who had been prominent in the anti-monopoly convention. 

36 Tbid., April 20, 1866. A laudatory quarter-column was given to the Northern 
line (see below), a shorter but appreciative note to the Northwestern line, and, 
under the heading ‘‘ La Crosse & Minnesota Packet Co.,’’ these words: ‘‘ This com- 
pany places two new steamers upon their line this season between St. Paul and La 


Crosse, which are now composed of The City of St. Paul, Phil. Sheridan, Northern 
Belle, Keokuk.’’ 
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directly connected with upper river steamboating. The Pionee; 
of May 3, 1866, contained a special dispatch from Dubuque an- 
nouncing the formation of a new steamboat company to do gen- 
eral passenger and freight business between that city and St. 
Paul. This organization, under the name of the Northwestern 
Union packet company, had purchased all the property of the 
La Crosse and St. Paul steam packet company (the White Col- 
lar line) and of the Dubuque, Prairie du Chien, and St. Paul 
railroad packet company (the Northwestern line). ‘‘The new 
company,’’ remarked the Pioneer, which, it will be recalled, was 
still Davidson’s paper, ‘‘will be a mammouth transportation 
company in every respect. It will run and operate over fifty 
steamboats and nearly one hundred barges, while its capital is 
ample for all emergencies. Its officers are known to be men of 
the highest ability in their business, and have all of them had 
life-long experience in steamboating.’’*’ The president of the 
new concern was Commodore Davidson; John Lawler, previ- 
ously president of the Northwestern line, together with George 
A. Blanchard, William E. Wellington, William Rhodes, and 
Peyton 8S. (Pate) Davidson, comprised the remainder of the list 
of officials. Furthermore, in the hands of these men was consol- 
idated the control of the stock of the organization. Wellington 
and Peyton 8. Davidson were joint superintendents. The latter, 
a brother ofthe commodore, had been associated with him in the 
White Collar line and had been, as he continued to be, in charge 
of the boat-building yards at La Crosse, where practically al! 
repairs were made for the fleet and where many of the new boats 
were built.” 


It appears that an unsuccessful attempt had been made to in- 


37 The St. Paul Press, May 5, 1866, gives a list of ten side-wheelers and twenty 
stern-wheelers as comprising the fleet of the Northwestern Union line, and states 
that it also owned seventy-three barges. 

38 McMaster, Siaty years on the upper Mississippi, 187, affirms that during the 
period before the consolidation of the White Collar and Northwestern lines, but 
while the two had a working agreement, most of the earnings which were suppose: 
to be pooled were absorbed in repairs at the Davidson yards, in insurance and draw- 
backs. ‘‘Seribe Harris one of the victims told me he never received a cent of divi 
dends except in watered stock, which amounted to $70,000. A few years after, 
when he met Davidson, he told him he was a d d rascal and a thief saying to 
him ‘I will sell you my stock for anything you will give.’ Davidson said he would 
give him 12% cents a share and Harris took it. A few years later Davidson bought 
the line.’’ 
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duce the newly formed Savannah packet company to come into 
the larger combination.*® This company, which had figured be- 
fore the anti-monopoly convention, had plans to break the hold 
of the larger companies by taking freight from the river and 
transporting it by rail to Racine, where it could connect by 
steamer with Chicago and Buffalo; it further planned to build a 
branch road into Milwaukee to obtain a firmer hold upon the 
vrain carrying of the upper Mississippi. Despite this ambitious 
scheme, however, the traffic of the upper river and its branches 
was too seeurely controlled by the great organizations to be 
easily diverted. While on the main stream the Northern line 
of St. Louis, of which more will be said later, was always a 
factor to be considered —especially in the through passenger 
service between St. Louis and St. Paul—there was little oppor- 
tunity for more than spasmodic and uncertain competition to 
develop anywhere north of Winona. So far as Minnesota and 
eastern Wisconsin were concerned this meant a practical monop- 
oly for the Northwestern Union line. 

Below Winona, however, the situation was somewhat modified. 
In addition to the two large concerns there were several more or 
less ambitious attempts to break into the monopoly and share 
the undoubtedly large returns. One of the interlopers was the 
Savannah line. Another was Robson and Hatcher’s Winona 
line “ which, in 1867, became the Red line and peculiarly identi- 
fied with John Robson, of Winona, its manager. The business 
of this line was largely confined to the carrying of freight from 

39 St. Paul Press, May 11, 1866, quoting from the Stillwater Messenger: ‘‘ The 
Savannah Packet Company — young in years, but strong in the confidence of the 
people — refused to be slimed over and then swallowed bodily by the huge combina- 
tion of a few weeks ago, by which two of the great monopolies of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi were merged into the ‘Northwestern Union Packet Company.’ The Savan- 
nah company said to the wily seducers, ‘get thee behind me, Satan.’ The Savannah 
Line will run three boats each week to this city Stillwater, forming a tri-weekly 
line between this place and Savannah. This line is now composed of the Lady Pike, 
George W. Weeks, and Viola.’’ 

#0 St. Paul Press, May 15, 1866. Captain J. R. Hatcher, who had appeared be- 
fore the anti-monopoly convention as a ‘‘trust-buster,’’ apparently gave up the no- 
tion of trying for any portion of the trade above Winona, but with Robson found 
the field below that point sufficiently inviting. See Winona Weekly Republican, 
January 2, 1867. The following season, however, the Red line no longer numbered 
Hatcher as one of its supporters. Jbid., December 11, 1867. He shortly became a 


member of the firm of Langley and Hatcher, which acted as the Winona agent of 
the Northwestern Union line. IJbid., April 14, 1869. 
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lower Lake Pepin to points south. Another freighting concern 
was Captain Joseph Reynolds’ Diamond Jo line, while some bus 
iness was done by the Chicago, Fulton, and River steamers, and 
by the small People’s line. 

The season of 1866 marks a distinct point in the fortunes of 
river navigation, particularly for the hundred miles north otf 
Winona. Not only was it a season of very low water, which 
necessitated taking the larger boats off the run to St. Paul and 
transferring freight and passengers to the smaller craft which 
could be maneuvered in shallower water, but by this time there 
was rail connection from Winona to St. Paul by the way of Owa 
tonna. Many passengers, induced by the saving of time as wel! 
as by the novelty of the newer mode of transportation, preferred 
to take the somewhat circuitous rail route. 

The following season seemed to reverse the prophecy of 1866 
Water was high; freight was abundant. All the steamboat lines 
were busy, especially in the spring and fall. Commodore David 
son’s Northwestern Union did a very heavy business. Further- 
more, his field of operations, which seems to have included the 
run to St. Louis only intermittently hitherto, now definitely in 
cluded the portion of the river below Dubuque.** During tlie 
season of 1868 this incursion into the middle river was further 
advanced by the purchase of the St. Louis and Quincey packet 
line and its steamers as well as a large wharf at St. Louis. 

The period between the organization of the Northwestern 
Union packet company and about the year 1872 may be called 
the heyday of Commodore Davidson’s steamboating career. 
New steamers were built each season; more barges were added 
to handle the freight—especially grain, which was now being 
earried in bulk almost exclusively. No expense was spared to 
make the packets attractive to passengers; affable officers, good 
music —in volume, at any rate, for it was supplied by brass 
bands —a teeming menu, all were calculated not only to lure thie 
traveler from railroads, where competition had come into play, 
but to prevent patronage of the Northwestern Union’s great 


rival, the Northern line.** By 1868 there was daily service be 





41 Winona Weekly Republican, December 11, 1867. 

42 Ibid., December 16, 1868. 

43 One of the St. Paul Pioneer’s ‘‘young men’’ reported the breakfast bill of 
fare which he found on one of the Northwestern Union’s packets; with its nineteen 
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tween Dubuque and St. Paul and Stillwater; three times a week 
hoats left both St. Louis and St. Paul for the main line trip; a 
triweekly service also connected St. Paul and Taylor’s Falls on 
the St. Croix when water permitted. Connections were made 
for points on the Ohio, the Chippewa, and the lower Mississippi, 
as well as Missouri river points.** Shortly after the organiza 
tion of the Northwestern Union, in 1866, there had been estab 
lished the ‘‘lightning line,’’ made up of fast steamers running 
hetween St. Paul and La Crosse, so that a passenger could make 
the trip between St. Paul and Chicago in thirty-four hours. 
Davidson’s fastest steamers were put on this run and no freight 
was carried nor were barges towed. Even when rail connection 
hetween Winona and St. Paul was established, in 1868, necessi- 
tating the use of a steamboat only between La Crosse and Wi 
nona to cover the distance between Chicago and Minneapolis or 
St. Paul, the ‘‘lightning line’’ was for a time able to hold its 
own. Nevertheless, good water conditions were an absolute 


necessity for the successful operation of these fast passenger 


packets, consequently the summer stage of the river always gave 
the advantage to the railroad train, while the long winter months 
did much to dislodge the steamboat habit from the minds of 
travelers. 

Commodore Davidson’s advent into the carrying trade below 
Dubuque was not viewed with unqualified equanimity by the 
Northern line. So long as Davidson had confined himself to the 
stretch above La Crosse, the St. Louis men were content to share 
in the through traffic to St. Paul and abide amicably with the 
local potentate. It was a quite different thing when it was ne 
cessary to divide the pickings down stream. Hostilities prompt 
ly ensued; the season of 1868 saw a bitter rate war between the 
two lines during which passengers were carried between St. 
Louis and St. Paul for a dollar each.*” Such a state of affairs 
or twenty varieties of meat dishes and a half dozen kinds of bread, it can be ima- 
xined what waste there must have been, and how only a very low range of prices for 
foodstuffs could have made it at all possible. St. Paul Pioneer, June 18, 1870. 

‘*Boston,’’ in his third installment of ‘‘ Notes of a trip down the river,’’ Winona 
Weekly Republican, August 11, 1869, gives an account of what was done to enter 
tain passengers on the Phil Sheridan, ‘‘one of the whitest boats of the White 
Collar Line.’’ The anties of the second clerk and his ‘‘big bug’’ savor of Mark 
Twain’s Mississippi yarns. 

44 St. Paul Pioneer, May 1, 1868. 

45 Winona Weekly Republican, May 12, 1869. 
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could not last long, hence before the season of 1869 opened the 
officials of the two companies had come to an understanding and 
had established a traffic schedule covering all points between 
St. Louis and the head of navigation on the Mississippi.“ 

In 1870 Commodore Davidson left St. Paul and established 
himself in St. Louis, where he resided for the next ten years and 
where he maintained the principal offices for his steamboating 
interests. He was welcomed as an addition to the business com- 
munity and his activities in connection with river navigation 
were favorably commented upon. Future possibilities were 
glowingly pictured: 

This St. Louis and St. Paul trade is one of the heaviest for 
the packets within the limits of the United States, or any other 
country. The round trip is 1600 miles, and the steamers con- 
nect with some twenty railroads twice during each round trip. 
They are constantly putting off or taking on freight and pas- 
sengers, and are requested frequently to tow barges from point 
to point. If the Lower Mississippi country were as well built 
up and populated as the Upper, what an immense traffic there 
would be along the 1200 miles below St. Louis over and above 
the large amount already transacted by the fifteen large loaded 
steamers and one or two fleets of barges which we send out per 
week to New Orleans and way points on the Mississippi.” 

By the time of Davidson’s removal to St. Louis he had become 
for the Northwestern line what he had previously been for his 
older White Collar company, the principal moving spirit, since 
some of those who hitherto had been the directing factors in the 
old Northwestern line had withdrawn their interest — notably 
William E. Wellington, who seems to have been one of the few 
intimately associated with the commodore who did not suffer 
financially upon severing relations. 

From the advent of Davidson in the St. Louis business there 
was repeated, with little change of detail, the story of 1865 and 

46 Winona Weekly Republican. See also St. Paul Pioneer, April 12, 1870, for sched 
ule. These rates, which remained in force with little change until the Northwestern 
Union and the Northern lines consolidated in 1873, contained among others the follow 
ing items: St. Paul to St. Louis, grain, per hundred-weight, 25 cents; flour, per barrel, 
50 cents; miscellaneous freight, per hundred-weight, 35 cents. Passenger rates from 
St. Paul to Winona were $6.50, first class, $4, second-class; to La Crosse, $7 and 
$4.50; to Prairie du Chien, $9 and $5.50; to Dubuque and Dunleith, $11 and $6.50; to 


Burlington, $15 and $7.50; to Keokuk, $16 and $8; to St. Louis, $20 and $8. 
47 An exchange in the St. Paul Pioneer, November 2, 1870. 
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1866, all ending in the merger of the Northern and Northwest- 
ern Union lines with the commodore in the saddle. In 1857 a 
number of competing rivermen had decided to arrange a sched- 
ule so that a regular line might be established between St. Louis 
and St. Paul; the following year the informal arrangement 
was continued and by the end of 1858 the Northern line was a 
going concern.” By 1860 it had a working agreement with the 
Minnesota line so that the upper river traffic was apportioned 
between them.*® It was not long after this that Davidson ap- 
peared upon the scene with results already noted in this paper. 
After the vicious river war of 1868, there was uneasy peace for 
a season, during which the Northern line attempted to strength- 
en its position by absorbing its principal rival on the river be- 
tween St. Louis and Keokuk, as well as by building several new 
boats.” Davidson likewise prepared for the future by adding 
to his fleet. 

It was during the winter of 1869-1870 that Commodore David- 
son extended still further his front line of operations, for, while 
he laid up most of his boats at either La Crosse or St. Louis, 
two of his largest, the Tom Jasper and the Phil Sheridan, were 
put on a run between St. Louis and Vicksburg, thus attempting 
to break into the lower river game. From this beginning it was 
a simple matter to reach farther and farther down the river 
until contact was made with New Orleans." An interest in some 
cotton plantations was acquired during the progress down- 
stream. 

While in 1870 there were many factors pointing to a still 
greater control of the boating on the Mississippi, this same year 
beheld an incident which long figured in the finances of the 
Northwestern Union line. On May 15, 1870, several barrels of 


48 Blakeley, ‘‘ Advent of commerce in Minnesota,’’ Minnesota historical colle 
tions, 8: 404, 406, 407. 

#9 Merrick, ‘‘Steamboating and steamboat men of the upper Mississippi,’’ Bur- 
lington, Iowa, Saturday Evening Post, October 30, 1915. 

“ Winona Weekly Republican, December 22, 1869. 

51 St. Paul Pioneer, November 11, 1870, notes the completion of a new steamer at 
Cincinnati, the John Kyle, which was to be placed in the New Orleans trade. The 
Winona Herald, December 30, 1870, quoting from the Cincinnati Commercial of De- 
cember 12, announces the completion of a new Davidson steamer, which was named 
the S. 8. Merrill in honor of the general manager of the Milwaukee and St. Paul 
railroad; ‘‘The Merrill will ply in the New Orleans trade until the upper Mississippi 
is open to St. Paul.’’ 
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some petroleum product caught fire on the steamer War Eagle 
while moored at the levee at La Crosse.** Much property was 
destroyed in the subsequent conflagration, and several lives were 
lost. Suits for damages arising out of the disaster dragged on 
for years and in the end cost the company some two or three 
hundred thousand dollars. 

The years 1870 and 1871 were marked outwardly by no espe- 
cial development; the traffic agreement between the two rival! 
lines continued to operate, as it did during a considerable por 
tion of 1872. Toward the end of the season, however, the joint 
agreement was suddenly cast aside and a new river war started. 
Passenger rates from St. Louis to St. Paul dropped from $20 to 
$4, while all the devices of cutthroat competition were resorted 
to in order to drive the opponent to the wall.** Nevertheless, 
this was but the final flare-up before the dying out of the con 
flict, since before navigation opened in 1873 the two competitors 
had been merged into one organization, the Keokuk and North- 
ern line packet company. A third line, the St. Louis and Keo- 
kuk, which had for some two years practically been run in 
conjunction with the Northern, was incorporated at the same 
time.* Incorporated under the laws of Missouri, the new com 

52 Winona Herald, May 20, 1870. 

53 The season of 1870 was one of particularly low water. All the big boats had 
to be taken from the run above Winona. With respect to the passage of the rapids 
at Keokuk, the Winona Herald, July 22, 1870, says: ‘‘ Passengers by the Davidson 
Line are carried around the Rapids twelve miles by rail, while those of the Northern 
Line are taken down the Rapids by the small steamer Charles Cheever. Freight is 
towed down the Rapids in barges by the G. H. Wilson and Dan Hine. All thi 
arrangements for transshipment have been perfected, and no delay and but little 
inconvenience is experienced by passengers, the connections both above and below the 
falls being closely made.’’ 

54 St. Paul Pioneer, March 7, 1873. The Winona Weekly Republican, March 12, 
1873, quoting from a St. Louis paper, stated that six of the largest steamers, all of 
Davidson’s line, would not be evaluated with the rest of the property ‘‘as they will 
’? The boats were, in part, some that Davidson had been previ 
ously using on the lower river, hence it is apparent that they were to be kept there. 

S. W. MeMaster, who comments so spicily on the connection of Davidson with the 
Northwestern line, also pays his compliments to that gentleman on the subject of the 
consolidation of 1873 (Sizty years on the upper Mississippi, 188-170): ‘‘The wily 
Davidson was after the lucrative traffic and another object he had was to get control 
of this line [the Northern] and wreck it for his own benefit. So as I said he com 
menced cutting passenger rates until the rate for passenger transportation to St. 
Paul from St. Louis was cut down to one dollar and boats of both lines were crowded 
with all sorts of passengers, carrying with them their own provisions. This was kept 
up for some months. In the fall both companies were exhausted. Unfortunately 


run in other trades. 
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pany had a paid-up capital of $700,000, with the privilege of 
increasing it to double that amount. The total equipment ot 
the company was little greater than had been that of the North 
western Union in 1866: twenty freight and passenger boats, a 
dozen tow boats, and a hundred barges, a total of about 30,000 
tons. Even so, the Keokuk and Northern was the most powerful 
organization on the river at the time. Davidson became super 
‘ntendent, and with two Northern line men, John S. MeCune and 
Thomas B. Rhodes, formed the executive committee which was 
charged with the management of the business, including the 
appointment of officers for the boats and selection of agents at 
the different ports. 

Into this latest combination there entered factors which had 
either not operated at all in 1866 or which had but just begun to 
appear. The Northwestern Union packet company marked an 
offensive; the Keokuk and Northern was defensive. Not only 
did the various steamboat lines find that unlimited competition 
was ruining them, but that they were faced by a common foe, 
the railroad. It was the railroad which had driven Davidson 
from the Minnesota river not long after he had definitely gone 


for our company they agreed to let Davidson in the next season. Capt. Tom Buford 
called on the stockholders in the winter for their signatures and the fatal deed was 
lone. Stockholders received no dividends after this as by the time the two com 
panies were out of debt, Davidson had control, having secured control of a majority 
of the stockholders. It was done in this way, the Keokuk or McUne line, as it was 
called, running between St. Louis and Keokuk had been merged with the Northern 
Line some two years before Davidson had been taken in. McUne dying, who had 
owned most of the stock in this line, it was found that the line was heavily in debt 
and that the stock must be sold to pay the indebtedness. Our people ought to have 
bought it at once, but did not, and Davidson stepped in and bought it which gave 
him control of the Northern Line by some few shares of stock. The directors of 
the Northern Line had been elected for another year a short time before the sale 
80 Davidson did not get control until the next year, in about 1870.* 

‘The first thing Davidson done the next season was to call on the stockholders of 
the line for a 20 percent assessment to pay off the indebtedness made by repairs, ete 
Some of them were foolish enough to respond. Our old citizen, Bill Henderson, paid 
his 20 percent on $30,000 worth of stock, for which he never received a cent. Some 
$55,000 worth of this stock was owned and is still held in Rock Island. This rob 
ber of every steamboat interest on the upper Mississippi, has gone to his reward. 
When he consummated his last and greatest deal in St. Louis he was holding outdoor 
revival meetings on the levee of St. Louis, and he took his final departure from this 
world in all the order [sic] of sanctity.’’ 


* In his dates, as probably in some other details, Mr. McMaster became a little 
confused. 
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into the Mississippi trade. The railroad, between 1866 and 
1872, was slowly driving him south from St. Paul. Beginning 
in 1847 as the Milwaukee and Waukesha railroad there was 
developed by construction, purchase, and lease the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, which connected Lake Michigan with the Missis 
sippi at Prairie du Chien. Then it crossed the river to link w) 
with other roads and by a roundabout route reached St. Pau! 
and Minneapolis in 1866. Similarly the La Crosse and Milwau 
kee, chartered in 1852, by various consolidations and extensions 
reached La Crosse in 1858. Up to this point railroad extension 
had been serving as a medium to bring grist to the mill of the 
steamboats; every time a railhead reached the river so much 
greater was the outlet through which could be poured the agri 
cultural products of the northwest. By 1869, however, the St. 
Paul and Chicago railroad—a long dormant enterprise — had 
crept south from the head of navigation as far as Hastings, and 
then, sharing in the prevalent railroad-building boom, strode 
on till it reached Winona in 1871 and La Crescent in 1872. 
Merged with the Milwaukee and St. Paul, an outgrowth of the 
La Crosse and Prairie du Chien roads, it filled the gap between 
Milwaukee and Chicago in 1874, and, as the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul of today, offered the shipper or traveler a road to 
the east open throughout the year and not affected by low water 
or shut up by ice. The bridging of the gap between La Crescent 
and McGregor in 1876, thus linking Prairie du Chien with the 
upper towns along the river, was a detail which merely empha 
sized the trend of events. 

After 1873 it made little difference whether or not the river 
between Fulton and St. Louis was edged with steel rails; so 
long as for half the distance between St. Louis and St. Paul the 
steamboat had to meet rail competition, its activity was being 
rapidly cut to the handling of way traffic and that of diminish 
ing volume. The Keokuk and Northern line packet company, 
then, entered life under an unlucky star; it fought a losing fight 
to the end. A premature requiem may be said to have sounded 
in the paragraph appearing in the spring of 1874 in a newspaper 
which for years had made its steamboat and river news one of 
its principal features: 


The arrival of the first boat has ceased to be the important 
event it used to be in days gone by, but for the sake of history 
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we give the arrivals of the first boats as they have occurred at 
Winona in 1856. 


In the words of a man long associated with Commodore David- 
son ** this is what happened: 


The railroad would take a little town where we got a quantity 
of freight, if the railroad struck it as it did between here [St. 
Paul] and Winona, and put the freight so low that the shippers 
could not afford to give it to the steamboats. They would make 
it so cheap as to kill off river business, for the boats felt that 
they could not afford to land and pick it up. 


On the lower river it was the same story: 


Memphis was a great cotton center. We [the Davidsons} had 
a cotton plantation about thirty miles from Memphis. The rail- 
road put a price for carrying cotton so low that we could not 
afford to put it on the boat, but when they got fifteen miles out 
from this landing they raised the price so much that planters 
could not afford to ship it by rail, but hired teams to han! it to 
different points where rates were low and then put it on the rail- 
roads. It would pay to haul ten miles and get the low rates. 
‘The result was that the boats could not do anything. 


Cutting rates was but one of numerous methods employed by 
railroads to put steamboats off the river, but they all tended to 
the same end.” 

Not alone by paralleling the Mississippi was carried on the 
process of throttling steamboating with iron rails. Im Decem- 
ber, 1873, the Green Bay and Minnesota railroad was formally 
opened. This road, stretching across Wisconsin for two hun- 


5 Winona Weekly Republican, April 15, 1874. 

® Colonel J. H. Davidson, general counsel for Davidson’s steamboating interests 
from 1870 to the time of the commodore’s death. 

5? There were many methods by which life could be made miserable for steamboat 
men; the matter of bridges, for instance, was provocative of much trouble. When 
the Chicago and Northwestern built a bridge across the Mississippi at Clinton, Iowa, 
the span was made 119 feet, instead of 160 feet as the rivermen contended it should 
be. The railroad hired three of the Northwestern Union’s steamers to demonstrat: 
that 119 feet was ample. Two of the steamers went through the span without mis 
hap, but a gust of wind caught the third and it lost a wheel. ‘‘ Incidentally it may 
be said that the jury agreed that the short span was no menace to navigation. It is 
said that one of the pilots that took part in this exhibition was taken to Chieago by 
the railway company and pensioned, he and his wife, staying at a fine hotel, with 
all bills paid, as long as he lived, which is only one of the links in the chain with 
which the railroads have manacled the Mississippi.’’ Merrick, ‘‘ Steamboat 
and steamboatmen of the upper Mississippi,’’ Burlington, Iowa, Saturday Ev ning 
Post, May 27, 1916. 

58 Winona Weekly Republican, December 24, 1837. 
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dred and fifteen miles, brought Winona in direct contact with 
Lake Michigan by the shortest rail route. This town, which in 
1871 had been almost wholly dependent upon the river, was now 
practically freed from it; rail connection with Milwaukee and 
Chicago, with Green Bay, and with Lake Superior via St. Paul, 
went far toward making its denizens look upon the Mississippi 
as an obstacle rather than a support. 

Still another railroad factor entering at the same time was 
the newly completed road between St. Paul and Duluth. Not 
only did it draw from St. Paul and its tributary area, but grain 
from down stream could be profitably sent by barge from points 
along the St. Croix and Lake Pepin to Stillwater, thence by rai! 
to St. Paul and Duluth.*° 

It is not without interest to note that it was just at the time 
Davidson was having his last fight with the Northern line, pre 
paratory to absorbing it, that the granger movement, of which 
the anti-monopoly affair of 1865-1866 was a premonitory rumble, 
swept over the northwest. This outburst was directed in large 
degree against transportation abuses just as the protest of 1866 
had been. In 1866, however, the steamboat men had come in for 
condemnation equal to that directed against the railroads, wher 
ever the steamboat functioned as a transportation unit. In the 
protests of 1872-1874 the railroad occupied the center of the 
stage and river transportation was all but ignored. No more 
pointed indication of the approaching demise of steamboating 
could be desired. 

Although agrarian uneasiness failed to seize upon river 
transportation as a victim, the prevailing labor unrest of the 
seventies did not pass it by. In August, 1873, the Keokuk and 
Northern was partially tied up on account of a strike among its 
pilots. The dissatisfaction which thus culminated in a walk-out 
had been brewing all summer —in fact ever since the reorgan- 
ization, when wages had been scaled down. As a step in the 
direction of economy the new management divided the run from 
St. Louis to St. Paul at Keokuk and gave the pilots on the lower 

59 Winona Weekly Republican, November 19, 1873. During the season of 1873 
the Charlie Cheever towed 131 barges into Stillwater with an estimated cargo of a 
million and a half bushels of wheat. Two other steamers were engaged in the same 


towing run. In 1872 the Northern line acquired the contract for this business with 
the St. Paul and Lake Superior railroad. Jbid., March 8, 1872. 
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end twenty-five dollars per month less than those on the upper 
run received. ‘‘For almost thirty years the company have sent 
out their boats regularly, and never before in the annals of the 
history of the line is there a similar record to be found. ‘That 
such a trouble should occur at this late period of the company’s 
existence is a matter greatly to be deplored.’’ 

Railroad competition, labor troubles, law suits, and a con 
stantly increasing cost of maintenance would have accounted 
amply for the desperate struggle in which Davidson’s line was 
engaged after 1873. But there were other difficulties, the most 
annoying of which, perhaps, was continuing internal dissension. 
A group of stockholders had been dissatisfied with the reorgan 
ization of 1873, insofar as it had affected the Northern line, and 
had immediately taken steps to shake the hold Davidson had 
secured, The fight for a receivership lasted until 1881, at which 
time the Keokuk and Northern was declared bankrupt." The 
depression following the panie of 1873 had made matters still 
more difficult, so that it is a question whether the action of the 
disgruntled stockholders did more than give the final push. 

Determined not to be driven from the steamboat game, Com 
modore Davidson bought in for nominal prices the best of the 
boats and other equipment disposed of at a sheriff’s sale, and 
immediately organized another company.” This concern, the 
St. Louis and St. Paul passenger and freight line, received a 
charter under the laws of Wisconsin and established its main 
offices at La Crosse. Its capitalization of $100,000 and its ten 
hoats made it appear a puny affair when compared witli either 
the Keokuk and Northern or the Northwestern Union lines. 
W. F. Davidson and P. 8S. Davidson both were among the offi 
cials, the former as general manager and the latter as president, 
but no other names prominent in the earlier organizations ap 
pear in the list of promoters. For six years, until the death of 

60 §t. Paul Pioneer, August 26, 1873, quoting from the St. Louis Despatch of 
August 20. The pilots on the upper run were to receive $150 per month, those on 
the lower, $125, or five dollars less than was received by a first class clerk. 

61 Blakeley, ‘‘Advent of commerce in Minnesota,’’ Minnesota historical col 
lections, 8: 414. See also G. B. Merrick, ‘‘Joseph Reynolds and the Diamond 
line steamers,’’ Mississippi valley historical association, Proceedings, 8: 237. 

82 St. Paul and Minneapolis Pioneer Press, April 9, 1881. 


63 Merrick states that Peyton S. Davidson, 8S. F. Clinton, and Lafayette Holm: 
organized a second line at La Crosse which was in existence for one year. 
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Commodore Davidson in 1887, the line struggled on, always on 
the down grade. In addition to the railroad competition exist 
ing at the time of its formation, it had to face a new rival after 
1886, when the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, a protégé of 
the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy railroad, began running 
trains on its track along the east bank of the Mississippi south 
from St. Paul. 

When Davidson died the question arose with his heirs as to 
whether it would be better to sell the line for what could be ob- 
tained or attempt to keep it in operation. The latter counse! 
prevailed and for a season or two the unequal fight was main- 
tained. Then the line was sold to Charles H. Petsch of the 
Hamm brewing company, and others, who kept it running unti! 
1890, when it was withdrawn from the river. 

Perhaps a word should be added regarding the concern which 
had developed into Davidson’s greatest rival on the river during 
his last days. Back in the early sixties Joseph Reynolds, ‘‘ Dia- 
mond Jo,’’ bought and sold wheat which he shipped east from 
Prairie du Chien. Convinced that he was not securing fair 
treatment from the rivermen he built a little stern-wheeler, the 
Lansing, to carry his own freight. The threat seemed to work, 
for a short time later Davidson and Reynolds entered into an 
agreement whereby the latter sold to Davidson his vessel, and 
the commodore, in turn, bound himself to deal squarely with: 
Reynolds. A similar experience the following year, however, 
caused Reynolds to build and operate the Diamond Jo, only to 
make a new bargain and sell out as before. Three or four years 
of uneasy cooperation led Reynolds to buy a couple of steamers 
Reynolds and the Diamond Jo line steamers,’’ Mississippi valley historical associa 
tion, Proceedings, 8: 237. The contemeporary newspapers not only give no indica 
tion of this, but enumerate these three men among those associated with W. F. 
Davidson in forming the St. Louis and St. Paul passenger and freight line. 

64 This is the account of Colonel J. H. Davidson of St. Paul. Colonel Davidson 
states that he was invited to be present at the conference when the fate of the line 
was to be decided; when his advice was asked he told the owners that if it were his 
property he would have all the packets and barges towed into Pig Eye slough and 
burned. He maintained that what it would cost to get the equipment in shape fo: 
the season of 1888 would more than eat up any profits which might accrue. The 
experience of that season and the following more than justified Colonel Davidson’s 
prophecy. 

65 Merrick, ‘‘ Joseph Reynolds and the Diamond Jo line steamers,’’ Mississippi 
valley historical association, Proceedings, 8: 249. 
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and two barges, and from this small beginning grew the Dia- 
mond Jo line which was destined to outlive the larger organiza- 
tion for many years.” At first only freighting and towing were 
attempted by Reynolds; in 1874 he purchased the slender re- 
maining equipment of John Robson’s Red line to be used in 
transporting lumber and coal between Rock Island and St. 
Paul.” ‘After Davidson’s St. Louis and St. Paul line began to 
vet into deeper and deeper water Reynolds turned his attention 
more and more to the passenger end of the business, which he 
had regarded hitherto as a mere side issue. 

Of all the prominent steamboat men of the upper Mississippi 
in the period after the civil war, William F. Davidson stands 
out in a peculiar way. On a relatively small scale he typifies 
the economic forces which were then beginning to make them- 
selves apparent in all lines of endeavor: combination and ab- 
sorption if this could be accomplished, otherwise ruthless com- 
petition to drive the opponent to the wall. It is, perhaps, not 
unfair to liken Davidson in his steamboating operations to Jay 
Gould and his manipulation of railroads and their finances; 
many common characteristics were evidenced by the two men. 
And vet Davidson was but a product of his day. Execrated as 
he was and still is by many who remember him — sometimes to 
their own sorrow —he was following the general line of activity 
pursued by business promoters of his time. There is no evi- 
dence that his business dealings appealed to the commodore in 
any other light than legitimate activities. That anyone could 
call him personally immoral was quite obviously far from his 
mind. Sometime during the seventies he ‘‘got religion,’’ and 
one of the tangible evidences of his conversion was his putting 
the bars off his boats. Voluntarily he cut off a source of revenue 
which was almost universally looked upon as not only unques- 
tionably good business but also quite proper. 

Leaving out of consideration the question of rail competition 
there can be no doubt that the steamboat lines were far from 
economical in their management. Costly law suits, some of 
them hanging over from early days, hampered operations. In- 

66 Merrick’s article, cited in note 65, contains a full and circumstantial account 


of Reynolds as a steamboat man. 
67 Winona Weekly Republican, March 11, 1874. 
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ternal dissensions prevented the codperation which might have 
gone far to stave off defeat. Yet, viewed from without, and 
after the whole game has been played, may there not be some 
ground for the suspicion that the greatest obstacle to a continu 
ing prosperity, at least on a small scale, of steamboating on the 
upper river was the result of a tactical or strategie blunder?! 
The steamboat men made a fatal mistake when they became so 
closely involved with railroads in the earliest days: they she! 
tered the viper which stung them. Just to what extent Davidson 
was financially tied up with railroad magnates is diffieult to 
determine, nay, even to surmise, but there was a deal of inter- 
locking of interests which in the end redounded to the benefit of 
the latter.** 

Reversing the case, there seems to be good reason to believe 
that the railroads were no less shortsighted than their oppo 
nents. In their zeal to drive out all river competition railway 
dictators failed to see that steamboats could be continued as 
valuable adjuncts to land carriage, economical to a degree. 
Each, in its mad desire to destroy the adversary, in its deter 
mination to exact from the public the ultimate pound of flesh, 
overlooked the possibility of both serving a fairly contented 
clientele to the advantage of all concerned. 

Lester B. SHipreE 
University oF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


6S The writer has been unable to secure any definite information as to the source 
of Davidson’s financial backing. Evidenee seems to point to S. 8. Merrill, general 
manager of the Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad, as one who stood in very close rela 
tions to the commodore, 








DIPLOMACY OF THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 
REGARDING THE ISTHMUS OF TEHUAN- 
TEPEC, 1848-1860 * 


The decade preceding the civil war was marked by great ef- 
forts on the part of the United States for interoceanic com 
munication. Not only was it proposed to reach the Pacific by 
some three or four lines across its own domain, but at least three 
routes through northern Mexico were considered, while the 
dream of transisthmian connection was never more vivid. For 
much of this time it was thought that a railroad across the moun- 
tains to the west of the Mississippi would be very difficult to 


construct, or, if constructed, would be even more difficult to oper- 
ate. Accordingly, the isthmian routes— Panama, Nicaragua, 
and Tehuantepec—were considered all the more important. 
sut here there had to be faced not only the problem of construe- 
tion in a hostile climate, but a diplomatic barrier which proved 


almost insuperable. 

In Central America, Great Britain had to be dealt with, as well 
as the republics of Nicaragua and New Granada; and the story of 
the resulting complications has been told with relative complete 
* With reference to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and the 
hopes and prospects and diplomatie problems there, little has 
been written. Ostensibly, the question was more particularly 
one between the United States and Mexico, but it was perhaps 
in a measure modified by the possibility of European interfer 
ence.’ How imminent this possibility was, or how much under 
hand dickering there may have been, has not been ascertained. 


hess. 


1 For assistance in the preparation of this paper the writer wishes to make grate 
ful acknowledgment to Mr. Herbert E. Bolton and Mr. Herbert I. Priestley 

2Mary Wilhelmine Williams, Anglo-American Isthmian diplomacy, 1815-1916 
(Washington, 1916); or any standard history of the United States 

3 For suspicion of foreign interference in regard to Mexico consult Senate execu 
tive documents, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, pp. 110, 114; New York Herald, Sep 
tember 7, 1852, quoted in El Universal, October 12, 1852; another quotation from 
the same paper in El Universal, January 8, 1852; Congressional globe, 32 congress, 
2 session, 158, appendix 91 ff. 
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In order to ferret out the truth in regard to the matter, recourse 
to British, French, and Spanish archives would be necessary. 
This diseussion is therefore confined to the diplomacy of the 
United States and Mexico, mentioning the foreign factor only 
incidentally. 

The interest of the United States in the Tehuantepec route was 
awakened during the Mexican war when prospects of Pacific pos- 
sessions loomed large. Vice-President Dallas seems to have 
considered the matter of sufficient importance to merit a publi- 
cation setting forth its peculiar value. Polk’s entire cabinet 
realized its worth, Robert J. Walker deeming it of more impor- 
tance than Upper California and New Mexico and desiring to 
make its sale a sine qua non of peace, and all the cabinet mem- 
bers being willing to pay $5,000,000 in order to obtain it... Web- 
ster was apparently determined to go to war rather than give 
up American claims there, and Cass declared in 1857 that the 
‘* proximity of the Isthmus’’ to the shores of the United States, 
‘*the salubrity of the climate, the adaptedness of the ground for 
the construction of a railroad, and the great diminution of dis- 
tance in comparison with other more southern routes,’’ all con- 
spired to point it out as ‘‘far preferable to any other route out- 
side’’ the domain of his government.* 

The south became interested in the Tehuantepec route as 
early as 1849, the year of the Memphis commercial convention. 
In the course of the next two years citizens of New Orleans 
acquired, or thought they acquired, a cession for the construc- 
tion of the communication; and thereafter the question seems 
to have become purely sectional. Webster, in explaining why 
he sent to the Mexican chargé a note which virtually amounted 
to a threat of war, said that he deemed the step called for by the 
critical state of the Tehuantepec situation and the ‘‘excited and 
anxious feelings’’ existing in the minds of the people ‘‘espe- 
cially at the south and west’’ in regard to the matter.’ The 
route was again given considerable attention at the convention 


4 De Bow’s review, old series, 7: 11. 

5 Diary of James K. Polk during his presidency, 1845 to 1849, now first printed 
from the original manuscript in the collections of the Chicago historical society, ed- 
ited by Milo M. Quaife (Chicago, 1910), 2: 471 ff. 

6 Senate executive documents, 35 congress, 1 session, no. 72, p. 40. 

7 Ibid., 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 127. 
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of New Orleans in 1852; and it received a favorable hearing be- 
fore at least three other southern conventions of the ante bellum 
period.* It will be seen therefore that the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec was, during the period under consideration, a respectable 
rival of Nicaragua and Panama, and, as such, deserves a place 
in the history of our isthmian enterprises. 

Tehuantepec first entered the field of United States and Mex- 
ican diplomacy during the negotiations which terminated the 
Mexican war of 1846-1848. On April 15, 1847, Nicolas P. Trist, 
who had charge of those negotiations, was authorized to pay 
thirty instead of fifteen million dollars for Upper and Lower 
California and New Mexico, provided he could obtain also the 
right of passage and transit over the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
The project for a treaty enclosed with these instructions pro- 
vided for the grant and guarantee of such a right.’ But the 
Mexican commissioners refused the proposal outright, giving 
the following explanation with reference to the stand taken by 
their government: 

In the eighth article of your excellency’s draft, the grant of 
a free passage across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to the South 
Sea is sought in favor of North American citizens. We have 
orally explained to your excellency that some years since, the 
government of the republic granted to a private contractor a 
privilege, with reference to this object, which was soon trans- 
ferred, with the sanction of the same government, to English 
subjects, of whose rights Mexico cannot dispose." 

The concession referred to by the Mexican commissioners has 
become rather widely known as the Garay grant. By a decree 
of March 1 and a contract made the following day, Santa Anna, 
who was at that time virtually a dictator, granted José de Garay 
the privilege of constructing a way of communication across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec and gave him in fee simple all the un- 
occupied land for ten leagues on each side of the proposed route. 
An important provision of the decree required the making of 
surveys within eighteen months and the commencement of actual 
work by July 1, 1844. On February 9, 1843, Garay reported to 
the government that he had completed the first obligation and 

8 Transactions of the Alabama historical society, 1904, p. 153 ff. 


* Senate executive documents, 30 congress, 1 session, no. 52, p. 82 ff. 
10 Tbid., 30 congress, 1 session, no. 52, p. 337. 
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asked to be placed in possession of his lands. This request was 
complied with by a decree of the same day. On October 4, three 
hundred convicts were provided for the work, but the following 
December the time for the commencement of operations was ex- 
tended another year. Owing to the numerous revolutions which 
disturbed Mexico at the time, however, Garay was forced to ask 
vet another extension. Two more years were accordingly grant- 
ed by another dictator, Mariano Salas. <A series of contracts 
running through 1847 and 1848 transferred all the privileges of 
Garay, ‘‘ without any limitation whatever,’’ to Messrs. Manning 
and Mackintosh, subjects of Great Britain. They, in turn, as- 
signed the grant to the Hargous brothers of New York, in Feb- 
ruary, 1849. Three days after obtaining it, the United States 
transferees had read in the senate a petition inviting attention 
to the merits of the project.” 

Thus affairs stood when, on June 20, 1849, Clifford, the United 
States minister, in obedience to instructions from the secretar) 
of state, addressed a note to the Mexican minister of relations, 
informing him that some apprehension had arisen lest Mexico 
should annul the Garay grant largely because citizens of the 
United States had acquired an interest in it. ‘‘If such should be 
the fact,’’ Clifford continued, ‘‘the measure could not fail to be 
regarded by the President of the United States as proof of a 
disposition wholly at variance with the existing pacific relations 
between the two countries, and with the spirit and even the let- 
ter’’ of the treaty of 1831." 

In reply, the Mexican minister assured Clifford that the priv- 
ilege in question had not been annulled, and that the supreme 
authorities of Mexico would never be influenced in the matter 
by ‘‘any feeling of dislike to the national character of the citi- 
zens of the United States.’’ At the same time, however, Clifford 
was politely informed that the question as to the validity of the 
grant, or its forfeiture for noncompliance with its conditions, 
was exclusively a Mexican affair, ‘‘to be discussed, decided and 
determined, according to the laws and by the constitutionally 


11 Senate executive documents, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 132; Manuel 
Dublan José Marié Lozano, Legislacién Mexicana (Mexico, 1876 ff.), 4: 120 ff., 705, 
5: 187; Senate miscellaneous documents, 30 congress, 2 session, no. 50. 

12 Senate executive documents, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 7. Reference is 
made to the most favored nation clause. 
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competent authorities of Mexico, to the exclusion of those of any 
other power.’’** 

On September 18 of the same year, Secretary of State Clay- 
ton instructed Robert P. Letcher, then United States minister to 
Mexico, to arrange a convention with that country providing for 
the protection of the rights and property of the parties who de- 
sired to construct the communication. This step was essential, 
Clayton maintained, in order that the capitalists who were then, 
or who might thereafter, become interested in the contract, 
should proceed in good faith with an enterprise so important to 
the United States, to Mexico, and to the world at large. He fur- 
ther stated that while his government had no desire to acquire 
Tehuantepec, it would not guarantee Mexico’s sovereignty over 
the isthmus, and that such a guarantee in the case of New 
(iranada was not to be cited as a precedent, for that treaty was 
concluded without instructions from the department, reluctantly 
submitted to the senate, and hastily approved at the close of the 
session of 1848. 

That the secretary of state gave the American company an 
important place in his consideration is shown by the following 
suggestion: ‘‘It is deemed advisable, however, before any at 
tempt shall be made to conclude the convention with the Mex 
ican government, that, in the name and on behalf of this govern- 
ment, you should enter into a contract with the holders of the 
grant in favor of Don José de Garay, with a view to fix the 
amount of tolls to be levied by that company on citizens or offi- 
cers of the United States who may be passengers, and on goods 
transported across the isthmus on the road, railroad or canal 
which the company may construct.’’™* 

Indeed, from the very outset the object of the United States 
government seems to have been not so much to insure the neu- 
trality of the communication and its free use for al! nations, as 
to furnish protection to its subjects who held the privilege. 
And the determination to protect its citizens and to accomplish 
the enterprise by their efforts mainly occasioned the difficulty 
which was to bring the two countries to the verge of war. 

Along with the letter of September 18, Clayton sent a draft 


13 Senate executive documents, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 9. 
14 Ibid., 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 11 ff. 
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of such a convention as he desired Letcher to sign. As this 
served as a basis for the negotiations of the next three years, it 
will be necessary to summarize its main points: 


Art. 1. Individuals upon whom the Mexican government may 
have bestowed or may bestow the privilege of constructing a 
road, railroad or canal across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and 
those employed by them, shall be protected in their rights of 
person and property from the inception to the completion of the 
work. 

Art. u. For this purpose either party shall be at liberty to 
employ such military or naval force as may be deemed neces 
sary, which shall be hospitably received in the harbors of the 
isthmus, or allowed to occupy the line of the work and so much 
of the region adjacent thereto as may be indispensable. 

Art. mt. The same protection, by the same means, shall be 
extended to the work when it shall have been completed. 

Art. 1v. In entering into this compact, the United States 
hereby solemnly disavow any intention to acquire rights of sov- 
ereignty over the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

Art. v. Decision as to noncompliance with the terms of the 
grant shall be left to an arbiter. In case the decision should 
result in forfeiture, the property of the grantees in the work 
shall be sold at auction to the highest bidder. 

Art. vi. No foreign government or corporation shall be al- 
lowed to purchase the property mentioned in Article v. The 
right to purchase the same shall accrue to individuals only. 

Art. vin. No higher rates shall at any time be charged for 
the transportation of passengers, being citizens or officers of the 
United States, on the road, railroad or canal referred to in this 
convention, than may be charged on the transportation of Mex- 
ican citizens or officers of the Mexican government, or on the 
property belonging to them or to that government.” 


Letcher seems not to have entered upon these negotiations 
until early in March, 1850, when after a long interview with the 
minister of relations he submitted a rough draft. During the 
conference, the Mexican official insisted upon a discrimination in 
favor of the vessels of his countrymen. Later, after having 
shown the draft confidentially to the British minister, he said he 
would insist upon the discrimination, in order to make the treaty 
popular with Mexico, but he would not make it a sine qua non. 
He also told Letcher that the British minister had intimated a 


15 Senate executive documents, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 13. Article vii has 
been omitted as having no particular bearing on the subject in hand. 
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desire to join in the guarantee, and that he felt sure France and 
Spain would like to do the same. With reference to this last 
remark, Letcher answered that he was afraid of ‘‘too many 
cooks over a small dish,’’ and then applied to his government 
for instructions regarding the matter."® 

Clayton authorized him, by letter of April 23, to allow and in- 
vite other nations to join in the treaty guaranteeing the neu- 
trality of the proposed communication, but before the dispatch 
reached Mexico, Letcher had already promised to agree to a 
treaty, and he feared that a refusal to sign it might put an end 
to the negotiations, as the influences working in opposition were 
‘‘quite formidable.’’*’ 

This treaty, which on account of its negotiators may be ealled 
the Letcher-Padraza convention, was signed on June 22, 1850. 
Important additions and revisions were made in the original 
draft submitted by Clayton: 1. The United States was to lend 
assistance in the protection of the route only in case Mexico re- 
quired it, and then only ‘‘in the manner and on the terms, 
and . . . for the period’’ which Mexico designated; and in 
no case was this assistance to be employed against the fune- 
tionaries of the Mexican government. 2. The productions of 
the soil or industry of Mexico were to be charged one-fifth less 
toll than those of the same class belonging to the United States. 
3. The United States was to join Mexico in maintaining the 
neutrality of the route and of the country for a distance of ten 
leagues on each side. 4. Other nations were to be granted the 
same privileges enjoyed by the United States in return for join- 
ing in the guarantee of the route. In transmitting the document 
to Clayton, Letcher said that it fell short of what he had desired 
in some particulars, but that it was the ‘‘best that could be ob- 
tained.’’** Three weeks later, he declared that it was doubtful 
whether the Mexican congress would ratify the treaty as it 
stood, since some of the leading papers of the city ‘‘ were violent- 
ly opposed to it.’’** 

While discussions of the convention were in progress, Peter 
A. Hargous was drawing nearer to the council chambers of the 

16 Senate executive documents, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 16. 

17 [bid., 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 20 ff. 

18 Ibid., 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 16. 

18 Ibid, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 23. 
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United States government and taking American business men 
into his project. On February 16, 1850, he requested that pass. 
ports be obtained from Mexico for several engineers, who were 
about to be sent to make a survey of the route. By the early 
part of April, Letcher had procured these. Before the close ot 
the month, Hargous wrote Clayton again, informing him that a 
company of citizens of the United States residing in New Or-. 
leans was about to be formed for the purpose of obtaining the 
Tehuantepec privileges. He expected that these citizens would 
prosecute the work with ‘‘intelligence and vigor,’’ and he hoped, 
therefore, that he would be pardoned the suggestion that it 
would be advisable for Mr. Letcher to be ‘‘ officially informed of 
these movements . . . and instructed to lose no time 

in bringing his negotiations to a speedy and satisfactory 
close.’’** The convention of June 22, moreover, contained the 
provision that the actual holder of the privilege give his consent 
to it in writing. This document was accordingly submitted to 
Hargous for his perusal and criticism. 

On August 12, Hargous wrote out a full statement of his 
objections. Article tv stipulated that in no case was the assist 
ance of the United States to be employed against a functionary 
of the Mexican government. This stipulation would prevent thie 
United States from repelling or restraining such functionaries 
even though they should be acting contrary to the wishes and 
orders of the Mexican government. The clause in the same 
article which provided that a Mexican commissioner should re- 
side on the line of the work, should permit an American commis- 
sioner to reside there also. Article vi provided that no foreign 
government or corporation should acquire the privilege, but the 
citizens of New Orleans had in mind to apply to the legislature 
of Louisiana for incorporation. Finally, he desired that the 
United States have an equal voice with Mexico in fixing or alter 
ing the rates of transportation, and he reminded the secretary of 
state that the parties interested in the privilege had been at 
heavy expense, that they were preparing to make a thorough 

survey, and, consequently, they were desirous of obtaining 
‘¢some assurance from their own government’’ that their prop- 


20 Senate executive documents, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 18. 
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erty would be ‘‘ protected from unjust confiscation and violence”’ 
whatever became of the proposed convention.” 

The following day, Webster, who was now secretary of state, 
reassured the representative of the American interests in regard 
to the most important of his objections. The prohibition re- 
garding the acquisition of the privilege by a foreign govern- 
ment or corporation was ‘‘applicable only to the case of sale 
after confiseation,’’ and the word ‘‘foreign’’ meant ‘‘ foreign 
to the parties to the treaty.’’ If Hargous deemed these explana- 
tions satisfactory, it would be wise for him to accept the treaty 
as it stood. As for the United States citizens who held the grant, 
they could confidently rely upon their government to remon 
strate against the invasion of their rights, and should this re- 
monstrance prove insufficient, ‘‘any other means’’ necessary to 
their protection would be ‘‘authorized and employed.’’ * 

Replying to this note, Hargous gave his reluctant consent to 
the treaty as it stood, but at the same time entreated Webster 
to have a communication sent to the Mexican government to the 
effect that the United States relied upon it to give security to 
the property of those engaged in the enterprise, and that if this 
just expectation should be disappointed, the United States gov- 
ernment would deem itself bound to ‘‘take the protection thereof 
in its own hands.’’ ** 

Before the reply of Hargous came, Webster had instructed 
Letcher to endeavor to obtain certain modifications in the con- 
vention. With these instructions he forwarded a draft drawn 
in accordance with Hargous’ suggestion and expressly men- 
tioned citizens of the United States in connection with the con- 
struction of the communication. He went on, moreover, to make 
certain vigorous statements indicating that in case Mexico re- 
jected the overtures, the United States would take the affair into 
its own hands; and remarked, in conclusion, that a hint to the 
effect that the money still due Mexico by the terms of the treaty 
of Guadalupe-Hidalgo might under the circumstances be with- 
held would serve to facilitate matters.” 

21 Senate executive documents, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 26 ff. 

22 Ibid., 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 26. 


23 Ibid., 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 28. 
24 Ibid., 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, pp. 27, 29 ff. 
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Upon receiving the draft, Letcher immediately called the at 
tention of the minister of relations to the desired alterations, 
but this official persistently refused to accept the most important 
of them. Thereupon Letcher, at his own request, was given an 
interview with the president and cabinet. They likewise re 
mained steadfast, maintaining that the proposed amendments 
infringed upon ‘‘the sovereignty, the honor, the dignity and the 
national pride’’ of Mexico; that to ‘‘adopt them would be at 
once to paralyze, to disgrace, and in short to overthrow the pres- 
ent administration’’; that a treaty embodying these provisions 
would be unanimously rejected by the Mexican congress. When 
at length Letcher suggested that the United States was deter- 
mined to take the affair into its own hands in case a satisfactory 
treaty was not arranged, substantially the following reply was 
made: ‘‘Your government is strong; ours is weak. You have 
the power to take the whole or any portion of our territory you 
may think fit; we have not the faculty to resist. We have done 
all we could do to satisfy your country and to gratify you per- 
sonally. We can do no more.’’* 

When he received news of the vigorous Mexican opposition 
to his proposed draft, Webster instructed the United States 
minister to effect a compromise as favorable to his government 
as possible, and Letcher, following out his orders, succeeded in 
completing the negotiations for a new treaty by January 25, 
1851.”° 

Very little had been accomplished by the efforts of Letcher, 
for the treaty was virtually the same as that of June 22, 1850. 
The United States was permitted to furnish protection to the 
work only in case Mexico invited her, while she had been forced 
to yield in regard to permission for a commissioner to reside on 
the line of the work, in regard to participation in fixing the rate 
of tolls, and with reference to the express designation of Amer- 
ican citizens as holders of the privilege.*” This treaty, unsatis- 
factory as it was, received the approval of Hargous and the rati- 
fication of the United States senate. By this time, however, it 
had become evident that the Mexican congress was not likely to 

25 Senate executive documents, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 36 ff. 


26 Ibid., 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, pp. 41, 44. 
27 Jbid., 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, pp. 43, 47 ff. 
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approve any treaty which would make it possible for Americans 
to carry out the stipulations of the Garay grant. 

As early as January 17, 1851, Letcher had reported that oppo 
sition to the treaty was ‘‘violent from almost every quarter.’’ 
The clergy, the interests connected with rival routes, prominent 
men of state, and foreign influence, all were hostile. Only the 
new president, Arista, manifested a friendliness toward it, and 
he was accused of desiring to cede a portion of the country to 
the United States.** During the following month, Buckingham 
Smith, United States chargé ad interim, reported that the people 
of Mexico had become no more favorably inclined toward the 
convention, while on April 1 he said that, according to current 
opinion, the treaty could in no way or shape receive the ratifica- 
tion of the Mexican congress. There was not a member of the 
cabinet who favored it, and all agreed that ‘‘the experiment with 
Texas should be enough.’’ If their neighbors were given ‘‘a 
foothold in Tehuantepec’’ they would seize ‘‘one-half of the 
remaining territory of the republic.’’ * 

It is not surprising, therefore, that when Webster transmitted 
llargous’ letter of approval to the Mexican legation at Washing- 
ton, De la Rosa, the Mexican minister, declared he had no in- 
structions regarding the matter and, consequently, would prob- 
ably not communicate the letter to his government. Pursuant 
to advices he received later, however, De la Rosa addressed to 
the United States secretary a rather lengthy note in which he 
sought to draw a clear line of demarcation between what he con 
sidered two entirely different and independent subjects: ‘‘the 
treaty concluded with the government of the United States for 
the purpose of facilitating an inter-oceanic communication 
through the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and the grants 
in favor of Don José de Garay. . . Whether the aforesaid 
contractor still preserves any right to profit by the grants which 
the Mexican government has made in his favor . . or 
whether he has forfeited such rights, is a point which will hav e 
to be decided by the supreme government of Mexico, to which 
tribunal . . . this matter has been referred.’’ As for the 
communieation itself, De la Rosa was anxious to see the enter- 


28 Senate executive docwments, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 41. 
29 Ibid., 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, pp. 43, 45. 
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prise brought to a successful conclusion, and he hoped no ques- 
tion concerning private interests would frustrate or delay ‘‘one 
of the most magnificent undertakings that ever was devised on 
the face of the earth.’’*” 

This stand on the part of the Mexican minister seemed to 
arouse the ire of Webster and he responded with a long and vig- 
orous note. He began by expressing surprise at the attitude of 
the Mexican government, and then launched into an argument 
in favor of the American holders of the grant. ‘‘Citizens of the 
United States have embarked their fortunes upon their reliance 
on the good faith of both governments. They have trusted to 
the decrees and plighted faith of Mexico. . . They have al- 
ready expended great sums of money in commencing the under- 
taking. More than fifty surveyors and attendants are now on 
the route of survey, who went thither with the express sanction 
of the Mexican government. More than a hundred thousand 
dollars have already been advanced by the company associated 
with the holders of the grant.”’ 

The grounds of Webster’s contention were: 1. The several 
decrees of Mexico making and extending the grant and the con- 
tract between Garay and the Mexican government. 2. The note 
of the Mexican commissioners to Trist in which they informed 
him that a privilege in regard to the matter had been conferred 
upon a Mexican citizen who, with the consent of the Mexican 
government, had transferred it to English subjects whose rights 
must be respected. 3. The letter of Clifford to Lacunza, the 
Mexican minister of relations, giving him notice that American 
citizens had aequired the Garay privilege and that any infringe- 
ment of their rights would be regarded with dissatisfaction on 
the part of the United States government. 4. The letter of 
Manning and Mackintosh to Lacunza (July 25, 1849) notifying 
him that their rights had been transferred to United States cit- 
izens. 5. The dispatch of Lacunza to Letcher (April 5, 1850) 
showing that the Mexican government had given orders for the 
hospitable reception of the American engineers appointed to 
survey the route. 6. Certain articles (1, v, x1, x11) of the two 
treaties which the Mexican agent had been willing to negotiate 
and which showed that Mexico recognized the validity and as- 


80 Senate executive documents, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, pp. 44, 54 ff. 
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signability of the Garay grant. In conclusion, Webster called 
the attention of De la Rosa to the ‘‘serious embarrassments’’ 
which failure to ratify the treaty might cause, and expressed the 
hope that the ‘‘calamity’’ of its rejection might be avoided.” 

The affair was further complicated and Mexican opposition 
further augmented by the activities of the American holders of 
the Garay privilege. During the year 1850, Hargous had sue- 
ceeded in interesting the people of New Orleans, who had chosen 
a ‘‘permanent committee’’ to take the enterprise in hand. This 
body agreed to form a company with a capital of $9,000,000, 
one-third of which was to be issued to Hargous in payment 
for his privileges. They appealed to the governor of Louisiana 
to call a special session of the legislature to incorporate the con- 
cern, but he declined to assist them. Undaunted, however, they 
formed a temporary organization, opened an office for the issu- 
ance of stock, dispatched a company of engineers to the isthmus, 
and prepared to finance the enterprise in part by the sale of 
lands in the ten league strip adjacent to the proposed communi- 
cation.” 

The engineers of the company arrived at the isthmus in De- 
cember, 1850, and disposal of the land adjacent to the route 
probably began as early as March of the following year. On the 
seventh of that month De la Rosa spoke of men who were ‘‘ pro- 
jecting enterprises in Tehuantepec’’ when they had no right 
whatever to dispose of the lands on the isthmus, or its rivers, or 
its forests; and gave notice that any individuals or families 
who should go, or who had already gone, to settle there as 
colonists or proprietors of lands, would be treated as ‘‘trespass- 
ers upon the national domain.’’** On July 3, he declared that 
those who pretended to have succeeded Garay in his rights had 
contemptuously and almost derisively disposed of the lands, 
rivers, and woods on the isthmus. Moreover, ‘‘some of the 
Newspapers in New Orleans, and from other points in the United 
States . . . dwelt continuously on this undertaking, and al- 
most invariably spoke of it, not as a legal enterprise, undertaken 
with the consent of the Mexican government, but rather as an 

31 Senate executive documents, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 60 ff. 
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acquisition which ought to be made of a portion of Mexican tery’ 
tory.’ * 

De la Rosa asserted that the conduct of the so-called American 
grantees led the chambers to a resolution to consider the matter 
thoroughly, and to adopt means for preventing a repetition of 
the Texas event. This is perhaps an exaggeration. Reference 
has already been made to the note of Letcher (July 13, 1850) 
stating that there was opposition to the first Letcher-Pedraza 
convention. Even before this date, and before the Garay priv- 
ilege had fallen into the hands of Hargous, a prominent Mexican 
statesman had expressed fear lest the United States should ac- 
quire the grant, while in February and March, 1851, steps had 
been taken which would interfere with the operation of the ves 
sels of the New Orleans company.” 

As a matter of fact, Mexico watched with great uneasiness 
every action of the United States government and citizens. In 
the recent war it had lost half of its territory, and yet its 
despoiler seemed unsatisfied. It therefore interpreted every 
movement which could be considered at all aggressive on the 
part of its neighbors as the beginning of the last act in the drama 
of its absorption. It was unfortunate for the New Orleans com 
pany that it moved in an atmosphere thus charged with sus- 
picion. 

In the early spring of 1851, the United States chargé, Smith, 
had been informed that the Mexican government would not allow 
foreign vessels to enter the ports of the isthmus ‘‘under any 
circumstances,’’ and the Mexican vice-consul at New Orleans 
had been directed to deny the American company all communi 
cation with the isthmus. But the company insisted on its right 
to proceed with operations. Accordingly, the steamer Gold 
Hunter was dispatched from San Francisco for Ventosa in the 
state of Oaxaca. When it arrived there, April 6, the cargo and 
passengers, after being detained several days, were eventually 
forbidden a landing. In consequence, the captain declared that 
he had been subjected to heavy and unnecessary expenses and 
demanded damages from the Mexican government.* 


34 Senate executive documents, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 81. 

35 Dictamen de la comisién especial de Tehuantepec del senado, March 22, 1851 
(Mexico, 1852), 22, 31. : 

36 Ibid., 22; Senate executive documents, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 68 ff. 
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Soon afterwards, the schooner Sears proceeded without clear- 
ance papers from New Orleans. Touching at Vera Cruz on May 
2, it asked permission to continue the voyage to the Coatza- 
coaleos river with supplies for the surveying party. ‘‘ After 
several denials’’ it was at length ‘‘allowed to proceed, paying 
duties on her articles; but it was not until after some delay’’ and 
much trouble to the United States chargé.” 

The Mexican senate had by this time reviewed the entire 
Tehuantepec affair and had reported in favor of declaring null 
and void the Salas decree of November 5, 1846, which had al- 
lowed Garay an additional two vears for beginning operations, 
on the ground that the provisional government at that time did 
not have the power to dictate it. The action of the company 
served to precipitate matters, so that the report was almost 
unanimously acted upon and the decree in question was nullified 
May 22, 1851." 

On the same day, the minister of relations instructed the gov- 
ernor of Oaxaca to suspend the survey of the isthmus and to 
expel, if necessary, the laborers of the company. Notice of these 
orders was served on the surveyors and steps were immediately 
taken to stop the progress of operations. When news of the 
affair reached Webster, he protested against the action of the 
Mexican congress as unconstitutional, and expressed the hope 
that Mexico would reconsider and reverse this law which it had 
passed with haste and under ‘‘an entire misapprehension’’ of 
the consequences which might result. The New Orleans com- 
pany, insisting likewise upon its rights, continued to dispatch 
vessels to the isthmus, and rumors spread abroad to the effect 
that five hundred laborers were being collected for the purpose 
of taking possession by force.*® 

The Mexican press then took up the affair, quoting from the 
United States expansionists, writing editorials on the ‘‘threat- 
ened absorption of the Spanish race by the Anglo-American,’’ 
and keeping the Mexican people in general alarm while exhort- 
ing them to unity in order to resist the onslaught of the colossus 

37 Senate executive documents, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, pp. 52 ff., 75. 

38 Ibid., 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 85; Dictamen de la comisién especial de 
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of the north, which recognized no law except that of the most 
powerful.” 

The Mexican government, thus backed by popular feeling, re- 
mained firm. When news of the threats of the New Orleans 
company reached President Arista, he sent to the American 
chargé asking for a conference. The desired interview took 
place on August 1, and, on the following day, Smith reported the 
result to his government: ‘‘I found him [Arista] quite calm, 
and he said directly that things appeared to be very threaten 
ing inthe North . . . I told him that I had received no dis- 
patches from Washington, and that I had in no way understood 
that the United States had any part in these movements to whicl 
he referred. . . During the interview I asked him if the bil! 
for the military colonies at Tehuantepee had been signed, and 
he said that it had. . . The president added that he must 
obey the law and the judgment of Congress on the Garay grant. 
L asked if there were troops at the Coatzacoaleos river, and he 
said there were twelve hundred under orders to mareh to that 
point.’’ * 

Besides the establishment of military colonies, other prepara- 
tions were made. ‘*The headquarters of the comandencia gen- 
eral of Vera Cruz were moved to Acayuean . . . the national! 
guard of the adjoining states was enlisted and ordered to be in 
readiness; arms were distributed and four vessels stationed off 
the Goazacoaleo.’’*? Furthermore, in order that there should 
be left no pretense for Americans to visit the isthmus, the ex- 
equaturs of the United States consuls at Ventosa and Minatitlan 
were taken away.** 

The Carbajal revolt * on the Rio Grande frontier, attributed 
as it was to citizens of the United States, of course added fuel to 
the flame of Mexican suspicion and indignation; and Letcher, 
who had now returned to his post, yielded to the request of the 
Mexican minister of relations for the negotiation of a new treaty, 
while he, at the same time, signed a protocol proroguing the date 


40 El Universal, July 9, August 10, 1851; El Siglo X1X, October 6, 1851; F! 
Omnibus, July 17, 1852. 

41 Senate executive documents, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 89. 
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for the ratification of the treaty of January 25, until April 8, 
1852.“ 

It soon became evident, however, that nothing would come of 
these new attempts. At first Ramirez, the Mexican minister of 
relations, showed a disposition to recognize the New Orleans 
company to the extent of giving it a preference in the bids for 
the enterprise, and submitted a draft embracing this proposal; *° 
but he soon suffered a change of mind. On February 14, 1852, 
Letcher reported that he was satisfied he could neither negotiate 
an acceptable new treaty, nor obtain satisfactory changes in the 
old; that it was the ‘‘deliberate aim of the government and of 
Congress to reject the treaty’’; but that he was determined 
Mexico should ‘‘have a full view of the dangerous precipice over 
which’’ it stood.” 

President Fillmore then attempted to pour oil on the troubled 
waters, waiving, as he said, ‘‘the ceremony of diplomatic inter- 
course’’ in order to address to the Mexican president an unoffi- 
cial note regarding the difficulties between the two countries. In 
this dispatch Fillmore called attention to the importance of the 
Tehuantepec communication to the United States, and to Mexico 
especially, but he laid most weight upon the rights of the hold- 
ers of the Garay grant: 

I beg leave most earnestly to call the attention of your Ex- 
cellency to the probable difficulties that may grow up between 
the two nations, should Mexico break her plighted faith in the 
grant to Garay. Our citizens, relying upon her good faith, have 
become interested in that grant; they have advanced large sums 
of money for the purpose of carrying out its object; they have 
surveyed a route for a railroad, and demonstrated the practica- 
bility of constructing it; and it is not possible that they should 
now be deprived of privileges guaranteed by that grant, and 
sistain the heavy losses that must ensue, without appealing to 
their own government for the enforcement of their rights. My 
anxious desire is to avoid the too probable consequences that 
must result from such an appeal. We cannot, if we would, be 
indifferent to it . . . Ihave but a few months to remain at 
the head of this government, when my responsibility will cease, 
and this difficult and complicated matter will devolve upon some 
other agent. I can assure you that my love for my own country, 

45 Senate executive documents, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 112. 

46 Ibid., 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 121. 

47 Ibid., 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 112 ff. 
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as well as my sincere desire to promote the prosperity of yours, 
induces me most earnestly to urge upon your Excellency to 
leave nothing undone to adjust the controversy upon the sub- 
ject.“ 

Fillmore’s letter, however, arrived at the Mexican capital too 
late to influence the deliberations which were taking place. 
Ramirez’s open declaration of his intention to oppose the rati 
fication of the treaty and his publication of a memorial defend 
ing the action of Mexico in refusing to recognize the Garay grant 
so exasperated Letcher that he addressed a long and vigorous 
note to the minister ceusuring the publication and distribution 
of the memorial as unprecedented in the ‘‘annals of negotia 
tion,’’ reiterating the determination of the United States to 
stand by its citizens, and requesting that the treaty in question 
be submitted to congress.** This request was thereupon com 
plied with and, as was to be expected, congress almost unan 
imously rejected the convention.” 

Fillmore’s communication reached Arista on April 14; and- 
in order, as he said, to forestall so far as possible the disagree 
able impressions which the news of the rejection of the treaty 
might produee—the Mexican president replied immediately. 
He assured Fillmore that the question of a communication 
through Tehuantepec certainly could not produce any difficulty 
hetween the two countries, since Mexico had always desired to 
see the enterprise consummated. The real difficulty, as it ap 
peared to him, lay in the obstinacy with which the New Orleans 
company insisted upon the validity of the Garay grant. It had 
heen proposed to Letcher that these pretensions be abandoned, 
and that the company apply directly to Mexico for another con 
cession. At first the United States minister seemed disposed to 
accept this method of settlement, but soon afterwards, ‘‘to tlhe 
astonishment and regret of all,’’ he demanded that the treaty of 
January 25, be submitted to the approval of the Mexican con- 
gress as it stood. Such a course of action seemed to warrant 
the conelusion that the ‘‘object particularly aimed at was an 
occasion to bring the two countries into conflict.’’ More re- 
cently, Mr. Letcher had given offense to the minister of rela- 


4s Senate executive documents, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 157. 
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tions. and therefore it had been determined to refer the matter 
to the government of the United States. With a view to this, 
Sefor Don Manuel Larrainzar had been dispatched to Wash- 
ington with a full history of recent occurrences. In order, 
moreover, that Fillmore might know the ‘‘true history of this 
affair, traced from the fountain head and supported by au 
thentic documents,’’ a copy of the memorial of Ramirez was 
enclosed, with the hope that he might give it a careful perusal, 
hearing in mind that he was ‘‘aeccountable to God and to the 
world’’ for the use of the ‘‘power entrusted to his hands.’’™ 
Before tracing the further progress of the affair, it will be 
necessary to consider for a moment the reasons Mexico gave for 
the attitude it assumed. The strongest exposé of its viewpoint 
is set forth in the publication of Ramirez to which reference has 
heen made. All other arguments in its defense, whether by Mex- 
icans or Americans, are, for the most part, based upon it. 
Briefly, the main contentions of this document were as fol- 
lows: 1. The Salas decree of prorogation (November 5, 1846) 
was invalid on account of not having been submitted to congress 
for its approval. 2. The privilege which the Mexican commis- 
sioners mentioned in 1847 had reference only to colonization, for 
English subjects had not yet obtained the concession for con- 
structing the communication. 3. As soon as the Mexican gov 
ernment received information that Manning and Mackintosh had 
procured the privilege of opening the line of communication, it 
informed them (by note of March 8, 1849) that they would not 
he recognized as the transferees because the privilege in ques 
tion had already been forfeited for noneompliance with its 
terms. 4. The same information was sent through the Mexican 
minister at Washington to Garay, who was at that time in New 
York. 5. Permission to survey the isthmus was granted to the 
citizens of the United States as a matter of courtesy to a scien- 
tifie commission and could therefore not be taken as a proof that 
Mexico recognized the holders of the Garay grant. 6. Even if 
the New Orleans company did have a legal right to the grant, 
they would be forced under its terms to become Mexican citizens, 
51 Senate executive documents, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 159 ff. For the 
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ports, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 355, p. 14 ff. 
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and as such would have no right to appeal to the United States 
government.” 

All these arguments were answered in some detail by cham- 
pions of the United States holders of the grant: 1. It seemed 
strange to them that of all the decrees of Salas only that of 
November 5, 1846, was nullified. 2. The United States did not 
ask any rights of colonization but only a grant of free passage, 
and it was this point the Mexican commissioners said they could 
not concede on account of the rights of British subjects. 3. 
Documentary evidence showed that the conditions of the Garay 
grant had been complied with. 4. The Mexican government 
knew that the persons to whom it gave passports for the survey 
of the proposed route were the actual holders of the privileges 
of constructing the communication. 5. The denationalizing 
clause referred only to those who settled upon the lands adjacent 
to the line of communication.” 

It is unnecessary to enter into the merits of the respective con 
tentions. The important fact for the historian is that the presi 
dent and state department of the United States, apparently 
thinking they had a just cause against Mexico, were, at the time, 
prepared to support the claims of the American citizens by force 
if necessary, while the Mexican government was as determined 
to resist what it considered an encroachment upon its territory.” 
With reference to the outeome, there was still to be almost an 
other year of suspense. 

Notwithstanding the refusal of the Mexican congress to ratify 
the convention of January 25, 1851, the United States still clung 
to the opinion that Mexico, influenced by fear of the conse- 
quences, would yet agree to a satisfactory settlement. It was 
reported that Larrainzar came from Mexico with instructions to 
take up the matter anew, but his letter written to Webster on 

52 Memoria instructiva de los derechos y justas causas que tiene el gobierno de los 
Estados-Unidos Mexicanos para no reconocer ni la subsistencia del privilegio con 
cedido a Don Jose Garay . . . ni la legitimidad de la cesion que aquel hizo del 
mismo privilegio a cuidadanos de los Estados-Unidos de la America del Norte (Mex 
ico, 1852). For other defenses see Senate executive documents, 32 congress, 1 ses 
sion, no. 97, pp. 81 ff., 141 ff., passim. 

53 A review of the Tehuantepec controversy (Georgetown, D. C., 1853). 

54 The claims filed by Hargous in the name of the Tehuantepee company were dis 


allowed by the joint claims commission created in 1868. Senate executive documents, 
44 congress, 2 session, no. 31, p. 18 ff. 
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July 10 showed that these hopes were unfounded, and negotia 


tions accordingly ceased.”* 

It now became congress’ turn to take up the matter. On July 
19, 1852, Mason of Virginia brought forward a resolution eall- 
ing upon the president for the correspondence relating to the 
Tehuantepec negotiations, and it was unanimously approved. 
()n July 27, the president responded, and the correspondence 
was submitted immediately to the committee on foreign affairs. 
On August 30, this committee submitted along with their report 
three resolutions declaring: 1. That it was not ‘‘compatible 
with the dignity’’ of the United States government to ‘‘pros- 
ecute the subject further by negotiation.’’ 2. That any renewal 
of negotiations should only be acceded to in case the proposition 
from Mexico was not inconsistent with the demands of the 
United States in regard to the Garay grant. 3. That the United 
States stood committed to the protection of the rights of her 
citizens, and should Mexico ‘‘within a reasonable time, fail! to 
reconsider her position concerning said grant’’ it would become 
necessary for the United States to take remedial action.” 

Senator Brooke of Mississippi introduced at the same time an 
informal resolution proposing that Mexico be given only until 
March 1 to put the American holders in possession of their prop 
erty and franchises.” 

As this session of congress closed on August 31, no action was 
taken except to table the resolution, but the matter was given 
considerable attention during the early part of the next session, 
Seward of New York and Hale of Connecticut opposing the res- 
olutions, while Mason of Virginia, Downs of Louisiana, and 
Brooke of Mississippi spoke in their favor. These discussions 
revealed the fact that war with Mexico was by no means as im- 
minent as it had seemed. Not only were those who favored rival 
routes jealous of the Tehuantepec interests, but even the sup- 
porters of the resolutions, having no idea that war would result, 
apparently urged the matter as a sort of bluff. In the event it 
failed to work, they were of the opinion that the American com- 

55 Senate executive documents, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 129; ibid., 35 
congress, 1 session, no. 72, p. 2. 

56 Senate reports, 32 congress, 2 session, no. 355, p. 6. 

5? Congressional globe, 32 congress, 1 session, 1833, 2465. 
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pany could yet be put in possession of their rights without caus- 
ing an actual rupture.” 

Though a portion of the Mexican press continued to utter 
forebodings of an Anglo-American invasion, it is probable that 
the government itself, being well informed regarding the state 
of public mind in the United States, still hoped for a peaceful 
issue. United States private interests had been largely respon 
sible for the strained relations; might they not also be made to 
furnish a way of escape? As early as August, 1851, the editor 
of El Universal had seen a ‘‘ray of hope’’ in the fact that such 
an expansionist organ as the New York Herald had begun to 
champion the Vanderbilt projects in Nicaragua.’ Soon after 
wards, letters from ‘‘kind-hearted gentlemen’’ of New York, 
Washington, and other places began to come in, advising the 
Arista administration to reject the Tehuantepee treaty by al! 
means and leading them to think that such a step might, after 
all, not be attended by serious consequences.” Even before the 
rejection took place, A. G. Sloo of New York had been intro 
duced to prominent Mexican men of state." Articles, written 
by one B. E. Green to the New York Herald in the fall of 1852 
and violently opposing the New Orleans company, had found 
their way into the Mexican archives, as had also a letter ad 
dressed by Thomas Benton to his constituents. Mexico, there- 
fore, seems to have decided to give further impulse to this rival- 
ry by bestowing a privilege regarding Tehuantepec upon Sloo." 

The Mexican government was determined, however, to avoid 
if possible the dangers to which the Garay grant had given rise. 
Accordingly, no lands for colonization were included, rigorous 
provisions regarding the introduction of armed force were made, 
the holders were forbidden recourse except to Mexican courts, 
and one-third of the company’s stock was held for six months 
at the disposal of Mexican purchasers, while the Mexican gov- 

58 Congressional globe, 32 congress, 2 session, 365, 468, 469, 537, 628, appendix 
134 ff., 160 ff. 

59 El Universal, August 23, 24, 1851. 

60 Senate executive documents, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 97, p. 104. 

61 El Siglo XIX, January 13, 1853. El Universal, April 24, 1852, contained an 
article advocating a mixed company. 

62 Archivo-Mezxicano. Actas de las sesiones de las camaras, 1852 (Mexico, 1852), 
1: 109 ff., 275 ff. 


63 Consult El Universal, November 29, 1852, January 13, 14, February 7, 1853; 
El Siglo X1X, January 11, 1853. 
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ernment was also to be a shareholder. Another item which must 
have been of some importance to Mexico at the time was the 
agreement that the company should pay $600,000 for the ces- 
sion.** Finally, there seemed to be a secret provision stipula- 
ting that the new company should stand between the Mexican 
vovernment and the New Orleans company.” 

The death of Webster, moreover, seemed to remove another 
difficulty. His term as secretary of state had been characterized 
by vigor, and the New Orleans company had found in him a 
faithful and able champion; but no sooner had Conrad — who 
succeeded to Webster’s duties during his last illness —taken up 
the pen, than he addressed a letter to Conkling, who had been 
appointed to take Letcher’s place as Mexican minister, showing 
a disposition to give in to Mexico. Conkling was told not to re- 
open negotiations, but to ascertain if possible what were the 
objections of Mexico to the Garay grant and to persuade the 
New Orleans company to dispense with or modify the obnoxious 
clauses. If Mexico’s pride should not permit her to recognize 
the Garay privilege in any form, he was cautiously to sound the 
government upon the question of ceding the right of way to the 
United States. These instructions clearly indicated a mod 
eration of feeling, and Conkling, upon arriving in Mexico, man 
ifested a friendly disposition. The attitude which the demo- 
cratic administration would assume when it entered upon its 
duties in March, 1853, now became an important consideration. 

Although the Mexican press had seen in the Sloo grant what 
was termed a way of escape, there was still considerable uneasi 
ness in regard to the ‘‘loco-focos.’’ It was quite the fashion of 
this party while parading under the name of ‘‘ Young America’’ 
to denounce the foreign policy of the whigs as lacking in force 
and decision and to declare the absorption of the entire conti- 
nent the destiny of their nation. Of such a tenor were articles 
contained in the Democratic review for January and June, 1852. 
The first of these ridiculed the whig administration’s foreign 
policy in general, censuring it, among other things, for allowing 
American citizens in ‘‘defiance of public and private purchase’’ 
to be driven from Tehuantepec. The other, in commenting upon 

4 Senate executive documents, 35 congress, 1 session, no. 72, p. 21 ff. 


*5 Ibid., 35 congress, 1 session, no. 72, pp. 5, 39. 
6¢ Ibid., 35 congress, 1 session, no. 72, p. 12 ff. 
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the expansionist plank in the democratic platform, declared that 
it meant full expansion and a vigorous policy both in regard to 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and Panama.” Other opponents of 
this expansionist sentiment were the Washington Republic and 
the New York Herald, and it was often given vigorous expres 
sion in the halls of congress and ai banquets given in honor of 
democratic statesmen. 

El Universal, the leading Mexican conservative paper of the 
time, took upon itself the special task of keeping watch over the 
movements of the democrats. On November 26, 1852, the editor 
of this sheet declared that the dangers from the north had in 
creased since the ‘‘demagogical party’’ had come into power 
and expressed the fear that Pierce, like Polk, would take advan 
tage of Mexico’s dissensions to rob it of its territory. On March 
30, 18538, it quoted a letter from the New Orleans Picayune as- 
serting that the Tehuantepec affair would be one of the first con 
siderations of the new administration.“ These and similar 
articles must have served to keep up a state of considerable un- 
easiness in Mexico. 

The democratic administration, however, showed surprising 
indifference regarding the Tehuantepec affair. On March 21, 
1853, Conkling had concluded a convention in regard to the Sloo 
grant, but when it was transmitted to Pierce, he did not see fit 
to submit it to congress.*° Neither did the resolutions of the 
committee on foreign relations ever come up again for consid- 
eration. Marcy’s instructions to Gadsden, the successor of 
Conkling, mentioned the matter only to tell him not to enter 
into any negotiations for the time being.” This attitude is prob- 
ably explained by the increasing and overshadowing popularity 
of routes proposed to be constructed entirely within United 
States territory.” 

67 Democratic review, 31: 2, 492. 

68 For further quotations and comment upon this expansion sentiment, see almost 
any issue of El Universal during 1852 and 1853; Eco de Espaia, October 15, 19, 
1853; El Siglo XIX, April to December, 1853. 

69 Senate executive journal, 9: 240 ff. 

70 Senate executive documents, 35 congress, 1 session, no. 72, p. 32. 

71 Lewis H. Haney, Congressional history of railways in the United States to 1850 
(University of Wisconsin bulletin, no. 211— Madison, 1908), 147. In his annual 
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The Gadsden treaty, however, ‘‘originally contained two 
articles protecting claimants against Mexico and _ specifically 
naming the Garay grant,’’ but the senate threw out these pro 
visions.” The eighth article of that treaty as finally ratified 
referred to the Sloo grant and provided for the transportation 
across the isthmus free of duty of United States mail and mer 
chandise in bond; likewise for the unobstructed passage of 
United States troops and munitions, and for the extension of 
United States’ protection at the latter’s discretion.’ 

For the next three years the matter did not again enter the 
fields of diplomacy, but the actual work on the route made very 
little progress. The Sloo, or ‘‘ Mixed company”’ as it was some 
times ealled, had no funds, and was forced to borrow the $600,- 
000 to make the necessary payments to the Mexican government. 
The loan was obtained from a British subject and secured by a 
lien on the grant. Peter A. Hargous, still game in spite of his 
former difficulties, managed to obtain this lien. The Sloo inter 
ests, on the other hand, proceeded to have themselves incorpor- 
ated as the Louisiana Tehuantepec company and, ignoring the 
lien as well as the secret clause providing for the indemnifica- 
tion of the former company, set to work on the plank road stip- 
ulated in the Sloo contract with Mexico. Moreover, the Savan- | 
nah convention which met in December, 1856, indorsed their 
proposition after a favorable report had been made by a special 
investigating committee.” 

Hargous, however, soon began to give them trouble. On ¥ 
March 31, 1856, his attorney addressed a letter to Gadsden in- \ 





















forming him that on November of the preceding year Hargous 
had entered into an agreement with Faleonnet, the British sub- 


» ject who had advanced Sloo the loan, whereby he had acquired 
all the rights of the former; that these rights, according to the 
agreement under which the loan was made, embraced the entire 
control of the privilege; that the Mexican government had ree- 
ognized Faleonnet as the sole owner of the privilege in ques- 4 
D. Richardson, Compilation of the messages and papers of the presidents, 1789-189) 
(Washington, 1896-1898), 5: 221 ff. 

72 Butler, Judah P. Benjamin, 133; Senate executive journal, 9: 291, 299. ia 
73 William M. Malloy, Treaties, conventions, international acts, protocols and 
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tion; and finally, that, contrary to the express agreement whic), 
authorized Falconnet, in case the loan was not repaid, to dispos: 
of it without the intervention of judiciary authority, the Mex 
ican government had refused to recognize the transfer to Har 
gous. The attorney, therefore, respectfully requested that 
Gadsden take measures effectively to protect the rights of Har 
gous, and to ‘‘insure his acknowledgment by the Mexican goy 
ernment as owner of the privilege.’’™ 

But Gadsden, as Hargous thought, assumed an attitude of 
‘*lukewarmness, if indeed not of actual hostility.’’ He therefore 
appealed to Secretary of State Marcy, summing up the situation 
in the following paragraph: 

It will, of course, be obvious to you that as all the rights of the 
citizens of the United States in the Sloo grant were extinguished 
by its transfer to Mr. Falconnet, who is a British subject, it must 
remain in the possession of the latter until his transfer to me 
shall be approved by the Mexican government. It is unques 
tionably, 1 should suppose, the policy and interest of our gov 
ernment that citizens of the United States and not British sub 
jects should have exclusive control of the privilege referred to. 
If, therefore, the Mexican government shall be countenance 
in much longer delaying my request, the danger to [which] the 
policy and interests to which I have adverted will be subjected 
is submitted to your wise consideration.” 

In the late summer of 1856, Gadsden was succeeded by Jolin 
Forsyth. He was instructed to call the attention of Mexico to 
the deep interest felt by the government and people of thie 
United States in the completion of the communication across 
Tehuantepec and to request that the Mexican government us: 
all its power to remove the obstacles which lay ‘‘in the way o! 
giving effect to’’ the disputed grant.” Forsyth went to Mexico 
with the determination that the legation while under his charge 
should not be made an attorney’s office for either of the rival 
American claimants and that he should not take sides with either 
in the dispute,” but he was later to find that this attitude of neu 
trality was to cause him no little trouble. 

At length the president and directors of the Sloo company 
(since 1853 the Louisiana Tehuantepec company) managed to 


75 Senate executive documents, 35 congress, 1 session, no. 72, p. 33 ff. 
76 Ibid., 35 congress, 1 session, no. 72, p. 35. 

77 Ibid., 35 congress, 1 session, no. 72, p. 36. 
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patch up an agreement with Hargous whereby a new Louisiana 
Tehuantepec company was formed with Judah P. Benjamin as 
attorney and Emile la Sére as president. Benjamin succeeded 
in getting an interview with Buchanan through their common 
friend Slidell, and on August 2, the Louisiana senator and the 
president of the new company set sail for Mexico, bearing 
lengthy instructions from the state department to Forsyth. 
Pierre Soulé, who had been chosen as representative of a ‘‘re- 
hellious faction of the extinct Sloo company,’’ managed to secure 
passage on the same steamer. 

These instructions, which gossip declared to have been written 
not by the ‘‘superannuated old fogy’’ Cass but by the president 
himself, authorized Forsyth to enter into a treaty for the pur- 
pose of confirming, extending, and rendering more specific the 
provisions of the eighth article of the treaty of December 30, 
1853. The United States minister was further requested to 
make known to the Mexican government the mission of La Sére 
and Benjamin and to assist them in obtaining the modifications 
which they desired in the Sloo grant, provided such modifica- 
tions were not contrary to the draft of a treaty which was being 
forwarded. 

When the agents of the new company reached Mexico, they 
apparently labored to magnify their mission, Benjamin boasting 
that he carried the Buchanan administration in his pocket and 
that he had secret and ample powers which made him and not 
Forsyth the true representative of the United States govern 
ment in regard to the Tehuantepec question. Forsyth accord- 
ingly declined to cooperate with La Sere and Benjamin. Soule, 
moreover, seems to have caused them some trouble; but, in spite 
of opposition, they succeeded in procuring a contract from Pres- 
ident Comonfort on September 7, 1857. To this contract For- 
sytk interposed his objections on the ground that it jeopardized 
American interests on the isthmus, violated the instructions of 
the secretary of state, and secured to his government no benefit. 
At the same time, he attempted to negotiate a treaty with re- 
spect to the transit more favorable than the eighth article of the 
Gadsden treaty. Failing in this as well as other important mat- 
ters, he soon returned to the United States.” 


79 Senate executive documents, 35 congress, 1 session, no. 72, pp. 50, 
ibid., 35 congress, 2 session, no. 1, p. 41 ff. 
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The Washington government, now probably convinced that it 
could expect nothing from the conservative faction of Mexico, 
sent William M. Churchill as confidential agent to the Juarez 
government. He soon reported that Juarez was favorably in 
clined, and thereupon it was decided to send an envoy clothed 
with full powers. For this duty Robert M. McLane of Maryland 
was chosen. He was instructed to procure, among other things, 
perpetual rights of way not only across Tehuantepec, but over 
two other routes as well. Soon after his arrival at Vera Cruz 
he concluded to recognize the constitutionalists, citing as one of 
the factors influencing his decision the readiness of that gov- 
ernment to protect ‘‘the very large interests . . . involved 
in the rights of way over Tehuantepec.’’ * 

McLane had received his appointment on March 7, 1858, and 
before the close of the following year he had negotiated what 
was called the McLane-Ocampo treaty, by the terms of which the 
United States obtained rights of way and valuable transit priv- 
ileges not only across Tehuantepec, but from the lower Rio 
Grande to Mazatlan, and from Rancho de Nogales to Guaymas. 
The gathering war cloud prevented this treaty from being rati- 
fied by the senate of the United States, however, and the matter 
passed, so far as this paper is concerned, from the field of diplo- 
macy.” 

The Louisiana Tehuantepee company, with its cession of Sep- 
tember, 1857, from the Comonfort government, experienced ‘‘a 
brief season of apparent prosperity. . . Benjamin raised 
funds and actually got built a practicable road for vehicles 
across the Isthmus. He coaxed a reluctant Postmaster-General 
into granting a contract to carry the California mails via 
Tehuantepec, for one year, commencing November 1, 1858. The 
company provided the steamship Quaker City, and she started on 
her maiden trip from New Orleans to Minatitlan, October 27, 
1858. There was great jollification and congratulation. And 
there were more trips of the Quaker City, and the mail came 
through from California in twelve days less than by any other 
route. Then suddenly followed the evil days — Hargous Brothers 


80 James M. Callahan, ‘‘The Mexican policy of southern leaders under Buchanan’s 
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floundering in financial bogs; the company well-nigh ruined; Mr. 
Benjamin, armed with personal letters to the Barings and others 
from Slidell and from the Chief Executive himself, wasting his 
summer vacation (1859) in the effort to get financial aid in 
Europe.’’** It became necessary, too, to obtain an extension of 
time from Mexico. This the company succeeded in doing on 
March 28, 1859, and again in October, 1860. Even then, how- 
ever, it was unable to meet the conditions of its contract and 
the grant was eventually nullified on October 15, 1866.*° 
J. Frep Rippy 
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DANIEL WOLSEY VOORHEES 


The men who represented the middle west in congress during 
the civil war have never been adequately studied. In them ex 
isted both extremes of political opinion, separated by the appar- 
ently unbridgéable gulf common in times of war and significant 
from the fact that in the ranks of congress, from Lovejoy to 
Vallandigham, are seen more or less accurately reflected impor. 
tant elements of the sentiment of the country. In many cases, 
moreover, these men in the sixties were only beginning a long 
political career, during which they steadily exemplified certain 
abiding interests, classes, or points of view. Of such, in the 
‘*pivotal’’ and normally democratic state of Indiana, was Danie! 
Wolsey Voorhees. 

Voorhees was born in Ohio in 1827. His parents were both 
Americans by birth, his father of Dutch, his mother of Lrish 
stock. The westward migration, so common in the history of 
men born at this time, took place when he was two months old, 
and his family settled on a farm in Fountain county, in the cen- 
tral and western portion of Indiana. The boy was brought up 
on this farm, and though he early evinced more of a taste for 
books than for profitable labor, he always considered himself as 
essentially belonging to the farming class. In 1849 he was grad- 
uated from Indiana Asbury (now De Pauw) university, entered 
a law office for a brief period, and after a successful partnership 
with a man much his senior became prosecuting attorney for the 
cireuit court in 1853. There is no record of Voorhees ever hav- 
ing had any doubts as to his political preferences: he was a dem- 
ocrat from beginning to end. In 1856 he was the democratic 
candidate for congress in his district, but was defeated by a 
small margin. President Buchanan not long afterward appoint- 
ed him United States district attorney for Indiana, in which 
capacity he served from 1858 to 1861. It was in 1857 that Voor- 
hees moved to Terre Haute, the largest and most important town 
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in western Indiana, and it was his home from that time until his 
death.’ 

In 1860 Voorhees was elected to the house of representatives 
on the democratic ticket. Before turning to his political career 
during the civil war, it is proper to inquire about the man and his 
opinions on the subjects of the day. He was over six feet in 
height, weighing two hundred pounds, very erect, and with fair 
hair and ‘‘dark-grey hazel’’ eyes. He had married in 1850. He 
was frank and aggressive, of an intense and eager nature, 
prone to express itself in superlatives, yet with a sense of humor 
which almost belied certain of his political speeches. His sym- 
pathies were very ready, and he is found in congress almost in- 
variably supporting and frequently introducing multifarious 
bills for the relief of private persons. One of his republican 
colleagues was able to say of him that, if he could not be depend- 
ed upon to protect the United States treasury, at any rate he was 
never hesitant where his own pocketbook was concerned. It is 
a fact that he died poor, though his law practice was lucrative. 

Voorhees was, for the most part, a fierce partisan of the Jack- 
son school, his chief divergence consisting in a tremendous and 
outspoken respect for state rights, a natural position for one who, 
as the crisis approached, found himself in close sympathy with 
the south in its fear and distrust of the negro, of the hated abolli- 
tionists, and of the economic power and policies of the east. There 
are two publie speeches of his, given before secession became a 
fact, which are valuable in relation to the whole question of sla- 
very and the maintenance of the union. They were of a sort to 
give comfort to thinking southerners who wished to believe that 
secession could be peaceably achieved. The first of these 
speeches was delivered before a Virginia jury in 1859 in defense 
of one of John Brown’s associates in the Harper’s Ferry tra- 
vedy, John E. Cook, the brother-in-law of Governor Willard of 
Indiana, at whose request Voorhees undertook the case.? It was, 

1 This information is gathered from the biographical sketch by A. B. Carlton pre- 
fixed to Daniel Wolsey Voorhees, Speeches (Cincinnati, 1875); from the memoir by 
Judge Thomas B. Long in Voorhees, Forty years of oratory; Daniel Wolsey Voorhees’ 
lectures, addresses, and speeches, compiled and edited by his three sons and his daugh 
ter (Indianapolis and Kansas City, 1898), volume 1; and from an article by W. W. 
Thornton, ‘‘ Daniel W. Voorhees as lawyer and orator,’’ in Green bag, 14: 355. The 


year of Voorhees’ birth is sometimes erroneously given as 1828. 
2 Printed in Voorhees, Speeches, and also in Forty years of oratory, volume 2. 
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says James G. Blaine, ‘‘a magnanimous act in view of the risk to 
his position among the pro-slavery Democracy, with whom he 
was strongly identified in party organization.’’* The case 
seems, however, to have done Voorhees no political harm, and it 
brought him into national prominence as an advocate. He began 
his plea with a defense of state rights, argued in the best southi- 
ern style, and was properly emphatic for one who, although de- 
fending an abolitionist, expected to be a democratic candidate 
for congress in the succeeding year. Following this he proved 
—to his own satisfaction if not entirely to that of the jury—that 
slavery had been much strengthened by the episode of Harper’s 
Ferry, and that it was now more fully vindicated than ever, since 
the slaves, having had the opportunity and the temptation, had 
utterly failed to rise. His line of defense was to put all the blame 
on old John Brown for contaminating the young, inexperienced, 
and dreamy idealist Cook, to fulminate against Brown as the 
leader whose corrupt mind and strong will dragged others to 
partake in his criminal enterprise, and finally to announce that 
‘*the soldier was never punished for the outrage of his comman- 
der.’’ Passing on to more general considerations Voorhees at- 
tacked Seward and the ‘‘higher law,’’ Wendell Phillips, Joshua 
Giddings, Charles Sumner, and others, all to the effect that the 
real blame for Cook’s crime resided in the abolitionist teachers 
of the north, for whom too harsh words were not to be found. 

There is another address of Voorhees, less than a year later, 
which hardly needs comment.‘ ‘‘The American citizen,”’’ as it 
was entitled, was delivered before the literary societies of the 
University of Virginia on July 4, 1860; it would appear from 
this that the defense of Cook had not injured his position in the 
south: 

I hold nothing in common with that false and pernicious sys- 
tem of political ethies which proclaims as its favorite dogma the 
unqualified equality of the whole human family. . . We see 
men in our midst, forgetful of the proud name of American cit- 
izen, and seeking to debase and tarnish the armorial bearings of 


the great race to which he belongs, advance the doctrine and 
urge the theory of absolute human equality.* 


3 James G. Blaine, Twenty years of congress: from Lincoln to Garfield. With « 
review of the events which led to the political revolution of 1860 (Norwich, Conn., 
1884-1886), 1: 329. 

4 Voorhees, Speeches, 27 ff. 

5 Ibid., 35. 
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And there is more of a very caustic nature about the abolition- 
ists, who are not, however, mentioned as such on this academic 
occasion. The lecturer then goes on to demonstrate that ‘‘ab- 
stract equality is visible in none of the works of God.’’ This 
theme is developed for at least fifteen minutes, ending with a 
panegyric on ‘‘the entire supremacy of the Anglo-saxon race 
in all useful achievements.’’ The supplanting of the Indians is 
noted as being by ‘‘the same fundamental principle which gov- 
erned the settlement of Canaan by the children of Israel,’’ with 
the incidental remark that ‘‘but one race was ever designed to 
participate in the labors, the duties, and the privileges of one 
covernment.’’ Then comes that statement, so familiar and dear 
to southern hearts, and believed in because the institution it at 
tempted to justify was threatened: 

Extermination was more desirable to the haughty Red Man 

than subserviency; but that the philosophy and teaching of all 
ages, as well as the wisdom of God himself, sanction and justify 
the existence of a dependent and vassal condition on the part of 
an inferior toward a superior race where the two are brought in 
contact, no well-informed and impartial mind will deny. 
To my mind it is sufficiently clear that the founders of our col- 
onies, and afterwards of our Federal Government, wisely 
framed and fashioned their institutions for themselves and their 
posterity, and proclaimed no equality, entered into no partner- 
ship, and divided no civil rights with any other race.° 

After a discussion of the declaration of independence and its 
use of the word ‘‘equality,’’ there comes the rather unsatistac 
tory statement that ‘‘we have seen, at last, a government here 
assume shape and form, founded on the philosophical relation 
which exists between the different races that inhabit this con- 
tinent, and dedicated to the freedom and equality of its citi- 
zens.’’* After which conclusion the American government 
and its foremost position in the world are held forth for admi- 
ration at some length. 

In this address the defense and exposition of the doctrine of 
state rights is marked by some rather strange history : 

The American Union is the first confederation of states in 
the annals of mankind, where the attributes of sovereignty were 
allowed to remain in its individual members. Centralization of 
power has been the bane of every confederation of which history 


® Voorhees, Speeches, 41. 
7 Ibid., 44. 
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gives any account, and the brightest displays of learned states 
manship which this or any other age ever beheld were made by 
the founders of this government in originating and adopting the 
means whereby that rock of shipwreck and disaster might be 
forever avoided. . . They [the states] were the first govern 
ments of this country, and delegated, but never surrendered be 
yond the power of reclamation, certain of their own powers, duly 
and eare ‘fully specified, to the federal government in trust, ana 
to be exercised strictly in obedience to that sacred deed « 
trust — the Constitution.* 

Lastly there is an energetic, over-oratorical philippic against 
the ‘‘seditious citizen,’’ who is portrayed for men’s abomination 
as the sole cause of all the existing and impending ills of the 
country.” It is indeed a monster of fanatical disunion that is 
depicted, and before that Virginia audience it was not necessary 
to give names: those who were suggested were familiar objects 
of opprobrium to every southerner. 

Such was the northwestern democrat as he first appeared 
congress in the summer of 1861. He represented a district pre 
dominantly of southern stock and sympathies, conscious that 
secession was not for itself a possible question and consequently 
‘“‘loyal’’ to the union, but indisposed to quarrel with the south 
for leaving; at any rate desirous of conciliation and compromise. 
The Indiana democracy considered the ‘‘black republicans’’ and 
abolitionists of the north and especially of New England as even 
more responsible for the dismemberment of the union than tlie 
secessionists themselves: such northerners had forced the war on 
the south. These middle westerners were in many respects of thie 
north, but they had the same attitude toward the negro as the 
poor whites of the south, that is, they despised and hated while 
being a little afraid of him, and were violently opposed to giving 
him any more rights and privileges than they could help." 
From this quarter any harmony with the party supported by 
Giddings and Sumner was hardly to be expected. <A third ele 
ment in the position of the democratic party was the traditiona! 
opposition to the Yankee and New England, perhaps in part 

8 Voorhees, Speeches, 45. 

9 Jbid., 49 ff. 

10 The situation in Illinois was almost analogous. Cf. Norman D. Harris, History 


of negro servitude in Illinois, and of the slavery agitation in that state, 1719-1864 
(Chicago, 1904), chapter 13, 
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transmitted from the south, but sufficiently explained by the in 
evitable relation of a large debtor class to the source of its bor- 
rowed capital, and a little later by the agricultural opposition 
to the protective tarriff. A fourth plank on which such demo- 
erats as Voorhees were continually taking their stand, in ring 
ing phrases, was the constitution — strictly construed.’ That _ 
the necessities of war led to a severe straining of the constitution 
cannot be denied, nor that all the traditions of the democracy 
were on the side of a closely limited central government,”* but 


one cannot help feeling, in reading the speeches of the time, that i 
the appeals to the constitution, often justified so far as the fate t’ 
of that instrument itself was concerned,’ were in large part ) 
mere incidents of an opposition which was inevitable from other i 
causes. 


Voorhees, a new and untried member of congress, was not 
heard from in 1861. His first speech was early in 1862, a tem 
perate and forceful argument against the increasingly radical 
tendencies beginning to be manifest in the dominant party. He 
defines his own position very clearly, in terms entirely appro 
priate to the mass of the loval democrats of that time, excluding 
only those who had practically gone over to the republicans . He 
promises that he will 


sustain the government with all my energies in all its consti- 
tutional efforts to maintain unbroken the union of these states 
as our fathers made it; that I will sustain it with all my energies 
in so conducting this war that it shall ‘‘not be waged in the spirit 
of conquest or subjugation, nor for the purpose of overthrowing 
or interfering with the rights or institutions of the states; but to 
defend and maintain the supremacy of the Constitution, and to 
preserve the Union with all the dignity, equality, and rights of 
the several states unimpaired’’; but that I shall oppose unalter- 
ably, in all constitutional methods, and to the utmost of my abil- 
ity, the prosecution of this war for the purpose of subjugating 
the southern states, reducing them to the condition of territories, 
subverting their institutions and laws, or liberating their slaves. 
This position I conceive to be one on which every lover of the 

11 The substance of this paragraph is taken largely from James A. Woodburn, 
‘*Party politics in Indiana in the civil war,’’ in American historical association, 
Annual report, 1902 (Washington, 1903), 1: 225 ff. 

12 William A. Dunning, Essays on the civil war and reconstruction and related 
‘opics (revised edition, New York, 1910), 1 ff. 

13 Tbid., 60. 
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Union, every disciple of the Constitution, every friend of human- 
ity, can stand. . . Hard words and brave threats neither 
weaken our enemies nor strengthen us. This war will not be 
brought to a close by strong expressions of hate, nor is such a 
course consistent with a high order of statesmanship."* 

He is speaking for the cause of the union, but the union is de- 
pendent on the constitution, which, to his alarm, is threatened 
‘fon this floor.’? No separate point need be made of his fears 
for the constitution, real though they were. He soon found a 
menace in every majority measure which he opposed. He as 
serts that, if universal emancipation is now to be the policy of 
the government, ‘‘a foul deception has been practiced on the 
loyal people of the nation, and our army has been obtained 
and mustered into the field by false pretences more gross 
than were ever before perpetrated to obtain the means 
with which to carry out secret and unhallowed purposes.’’ 
Ile appeals to the ‘‘recorded pledges of the government’’ not to 
interfere with slavery, quoting Lincoln, Seward, and B. F. But 
ler. He applauds McClellan’s proclamation, made at the begin 
ning of the West Virginia campaign, announcing the intention 
not to interfere with property in slaves, and says that it ‘‘suited 
the law-abiding people of the mighty Northwest. . . It was 
worth, sir, to the recruiting service, a hundred thousand men in 
the valley of the Mississippi.’’ The spirit of abolitionism was 
never a friend to the union and is not now. ‘‘It is at war wit! 
the Constitution, it is an enemy to the government; it is the 
twin monster to the doctrine of secession, and like the wither 
ed and hateful hags on the blasted heath of Scotland, the two 
together concocted the hell broth of the present civil war.’’ 
No measures are justified which strain the constitution. State 
necessity is a ‘‘strange and alarming doctrine.’’ It is a ‘‘mon- 
strous engine of oppression. . . It is the bloody, dripping 
sword of irresponsible power.’’ 

From now on his opposition became more violent, more ab- 
solute, until it seems the charge of copperheadism must be cor 
rect. Certainly Voorhees became a spokesman of the most ex 
treme opinions which were still allowed expression in congress. 
His fears for the existence of the union sound, at this interval 
of time, like the ravings of a madman. Referring to the pres!- 


14 Congresesional globe, 37 congress, 2 session, 903. 
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dential proclamation suspending the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus, he says: ‘‘Condemnation without trial and pun- 
ishment without limitation is the most exact definition to my 
mind of the most atrocious tyranny that ever feasted on the 
groans of the captive or banqueted on the tears of the widow 
and fatherless.’’’* He speaks of ‘‘courtiers and parasites,”’ 
of ‘‘fawning minions.’’ ‘‘Will some poor, crawling, despised 
sycophant and tool of executive depotism dare to say that I 
shall not pronounce the name of Vallandigham? The scandal 
and stigma of his condemnation and banishment filled the civ- 
ilized world, and the lethean and oblivious waves of a thousand 
years will not wash away the shame and reproach of that miser- 
able scene from the American name.’’** 

He feared that the last act in the tragedy of national honor, of 
national existence, was being played." ‘*This government is dy 
ing, dying, sir, dying.’’ ** 


Some of his speeches are one long wail 
on the sad fate of the constitution, and through all runs the 
theme, Behold all the incredible and awful things that have hap 
pened to the American people, subversive of every principle of 
historical justice, of the constitution, of the private rights of the 
individual; the American people will not endure them much fur 
ther. The fact that the country did endure and support the pol- 


icy of the administration seems to have impressed him not at all. 
It is only fair to say, however, that even so distinguished a judg- 
ment as that of Rhodes is that the democratic criticisms of the 
executive in the thirty-seventh congress ‘‘were justly taken and 
undoubtedly had an influence for good on the legislation.’’ '” 

Voorhees was not invariably hectic and immoderate. He in- 
troduced a bill to increase the pay of the army.* Blaine notes 
that ‘‘among several other Democratic partisans’’ he voted for 
the bill to make Grant a lieutenant-general.** His speech (Jan- 
uary, 1865) opposing the thirteenth amendment is concise and 
calm. He recognizes that slavery is done for and says that the 

‘5 Congressional globe, 37 congress, 3 session, 1058. 

16 Ibid., 38 congress, 1 session, appendix, 73. 

17 Ibid., 37 congress, 3 session, 1058. 

18 Tbid. 

19 James F. Rhodes, History of the United States from the compromise of 1850 to 
the final restoration of home rule at the south in 1877 (New York, 1892-1906), 4: 229. 

20 Congressional globe, 38 congress, 1 session, 22. 

21 Blaine, Twenty years of congress, 1: 510. 
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question ‘‘is rapidly diminishing in importance.’’ He himself is 
indifferent to the result, but he considers the present an improp- 
er time to amend the fundamental law of the country and holds, 
furthermore, ‘‘that the Constitution does not authorize an 
amendment to be made by which any state or citizen shall be 
divested of acquired rights of property or of established politica! 
franchises.’’** Voorhees was one of eight democratic absentees 
when the thirteenth amendment was passed; and Blaine thinks 
‘‘it may be assumed that they assented to the amendment, but 
that they were not prepared to give it positive support.’’ ** 

There would be small use in rehearsing further Voorhees’ ut- 
terances in the house. He was considered one of the most viru 
lent opponents of Lincoln and the administration; but although 
he expressed his fears of executive usurpation and of an absolute 
despotism most vigorously,** the writer has been unable to find 
anywhere a personal reference to Mr. Lincoln, disrespectful or 
otherwise. Shelby M. Cullom says: ‘‘He was a great admirer 
of Mr. Lineoln. He knew him well; . . . and although they 
belonged to opposing political parties, he evinced for Lincoln 
very warm feeling.’’** This view is borne out by an unfinished 
lecture which Voorhees was writing during his last months, in 
which he devotes some pages to Lincoln, whom he appreciates 
very quietly and justly, emphasizing his self-sufficiency without 
self-consciousness. 

Voorhees never, throughout the war, ceased to hope for a com 
promise, for conciliation. He compared the administration with 
Attila, Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, and Hyder Ali, ‘‘who never 
said conciliate but always said crush,’’ and he said as late as 
March, 1864, that peace satisfactory to the majority could be im- 
mediately negotiated.** His opposition to New England is 
shown in the ship canal debate (February 6, 1863),”” and in many 
discussions of tariff and revenue bills, as well as in the manner 

22 Congressional globe, 38 congress, 2 session, 180. 

23 Blaine, Twenty years of congress, 1: 538. 

24 See speech on Louisiana contested election, Congressional globe, 57 congress, 
session, 834. 

25 Shelby M. Cullom, Fifty years of public service; personal recollections of Shelby 
M. Cullom, senior United States senator from Illinois (second edition, Chicago, 1911), 
133 

28 Congressional globe, 38 congress, 1 session, appendix, 76. 

27 Ibid., 37 congress, 3 session, 768 ff, 
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in which he locates the wicked abolitionists in that section. His 
favorite opponent in the house was Mr. Dawes, a prominent 
member from Massachusetts, and the bickerings between the two 
are for a time most amusing. 

Before turning to the financial questions from which may be 
developed another chief side of Voorhees’ character as a middle 
western agrarian, it will be best to notice briefly his position 
with regard to reconstruction. It is easily to be divined, though 
he did not entirely escape inconsistency. In 1863 he opposed 
the admission to congress of representatives from Louisiana 
on the ground that the constitution had not been strictly followed 
in the manner of their choosing. ‘‘The law has been violated. 
And even if the people have acquiesced in a usurpation, you and 
[ are, by our oaths, forbidden to assist them in carrying it out.’”* 
Strange doctrine indeed from the gentleman from Indiana! In 
later years he did not see reasons for denying seats to members 
from the south because they were elected under the proclamation 
of a president-appointed governor. In fact it was Voorhees 
who introduced, early in the first session of the notorious thirty- 
ninth congress, that resolution unqualifiedly endorsing President 
Johnson’s reconstruction policy which so alarmed the extreme 
republicans.” In supporting this resolution he denied that the 
democrats were trying to ‘‘steal the president’’ as was the ery, 
and said that he had until recently feared that Johnson would 
be very obnoxious.*® Now, however, his fears were plainly of 
congress and not of the executive branch, whose every act he had 
so violently opposed during the war. He had protested against 
every assumption of authority on the part of Lincoln’s provi- 
sional governors ; now, speaking in praise of Johnson’s, he gibed 
at the radical republicans in the house (an impolitie thing to do 
in the first place), calling Stevens, not inaptly, the ‘‘conscience- 
keeper of the majority.’’ 

Ay, there is the rub. What fat, unctuous, juicy pickings 
have been lost to the faithful by this cruel policy of the Presi- 
ident! What shoais of loyal, hungry sharks, swimming around 


in these northern waters, have been created out of their antici- 
pated prey.” 


28 Congressional globe, 37 congress, 3 session, 835. 
29 Ibid., 39 congress, 1 session, 115. 

80 I[bid., 39 congress, 1 session, 150 ff. 

31 Ibid., 39 congress, 1 session, 152. 
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He states in concise metaphor the case for the president : 

We are asked to ravel to pieces all that the President has done, 
and to commence the knitting process of reunion for ourselves. 
The healing principles of the Constitution are, in my judgment, 
rapidly doing the needed work of restoration, and yet we are at 
this stage of the process asked to break again the once fractured 
limbs, to tear agape the half-closed wounds, and to cause the 
whole land to bleed afresh. Sir, I shall stand by the physician 
who is working the cure as against that blind and fatal empiri 
cism which first pronounces the patient dead and then com- 
mences giving medicine. 

In the same speech he defends the right of the southern states 
to representation in congress. His inconsistency seems clear. 
That his later attitude was the more statesmanlike cannot, un- 
fortunately, be placed unequivocally to his credit, since his turn 
from hostility to support of the executive was in large part 
merely a change of front on the same ground, in order to face 
the greater danger from congress to his principles and sym- 
pathies. But it is worth while remarking that he was the first 
democrat to come out strongly and openly in defense of the pres- 
idential policy in the house, and he led his party in that path, 
harmful as this support was to the cause advocated. That there 
were limits to Voorhees’ partisanship, and that his principles 
were his own as well as his party’s, is indicated by the following 
extract on a bill to remove the political disabilities of a few 
Texans: 

Mr. Speaker, I would not seek to participate in this debate 
were it not for some difference of opinion that prevails on this 
side of the House. I regard political proscription as wrong 
entirely. There is no part of it right in principle. . . Look- 
ing at the subject in that light, I cannot sympathize with those 
of my friends on this side of the House who object to this bill 
because it is partisan in character. . . I cannot recognize a 
man’s political opinions at all in discussing the right to vote and 
hold office in this country. . . It matters not to me if every 
one named in this bill shall vote with the Republican party.” 

Voorhees was never an officeholder nor a party manager, and 
his public career was exclusively congressional. It may con- 


32 Congressional globe, 39 congress, 1 session, 151. 

33 Jbid., 41 congress, 2 session, 3033. 

34 The only indication to the contrary that the writer has found is the statement 
that, in the democratic state convention of Indiana in 1858, ‘“Voorhees wrote the 
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veniently be divided into two main subjects, not lacking connec 
tion, but tolerably distinct. The first of these, his attitude on the 
questions relating to civil war and reconstruction, has already 
heen treated; the second, including mainly matter of a financial 
nature, remains. Before taking it up the events of Voorhees’ 
life subsequent to 1865 may be briefly noted. 

A member of the house of representatives in the thirty-seventh 
and thirty-eighth congresses, his seat in the election of 1864 
was contested by a Colonel Washburn. The committee on elec- 
tions, as usual, was not very prompt in reporting, and Voor- 
hees held his seat long enough elaborately to uphold his resolu- 
tion in support of the president. In February, after a spirited 
debate and an able defense of Voorhees by Mr. Marshall of [lli- 
nois, the vote was taken which unseated him. He was not a can- 
didate in 1866; but in 1868 and 1870 was again returned by his 
district. In 1872 he was defeated by the Greeley candidate, and 
for four years devoted himse:f to his law practice in Terre 
Haute. In 1877, Governor Williams appointed him to fill the 
unexpired term in the senate occasioned by the death of Oliver 
P. Morton. As a candidate for the senate before the people in 
1878 he is declared to have carried the legislature by a popular 
majority of over thirty thousand, and on joint ballot by a major- 
ity of twenty-three against Benjamin Harrison, the rival ecandi- 
date; °° but the democrats had ‘‘committed grand larceny on the 
Greenback platform.’’** He was reelected in 1884 and 1891 by 
‘‘unparalleled’’ majorities, but in 1897, a few months before his 
death, was defeated by Charles W. Fairbanks. He died in 
Washington on April 10, 1897. The writer of his memoir re- 
marks that ‘‘from his first nomination to Congress in 1856, he 
never, in any of the conventions in which his name was presented 
as a candidate for the house or senate, had opposition in his own 
party.’’*? In the senate, Voorhees served on the committees on 
pensions and immigration, and continuously on the committee 
on finance, of which for a time he was chairman. He was influ- 
ential in the building of the present Library of congress. 


platform, artfully dodging all doubtful issues.’’ Logan Esarey, History of Indiana 
(Indianapolis, 1918), 2: 653. 

35 Voorhees, Forty years of oratory, 1: 5. 

36 Esarey, History of Indiana, 2: 878. 

37 Voorhees, Forty years of oratory, 1: 5. 
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Voorhees, as has been gathered, was not notable for know! 
edge in any particular field; he was not a statesman, a legal au 
thority, nor even a party leader. He was primarily an orator, 
who held such eminence as was granted him by his appeal to the 
people of his state and by his faithful and eloquent rendition o: 
their sentiments. Nothing unusual, therefore, need be expected 
in his views on financial questions, and any history of American 
finance can give the setting and import of the policies that he 
advocated more properly than they could be indicated here. 
Four motives dominated his opinions, all closely interrelated 
and interplaying in various combinations according to the trend 
of a particular argument. The first of these was the sentiment 
for free trade on the ground that protection bears hardly on the 
farmer; the second the desire for a large and freely circulating 
currency, for plenty of money; the next the antagonism to and 
distrust of New England and the ‘‘money power’’ in general o! 


all large industries and large creditors; and lastly the chronic 
objection of the agricultural middle west to being taxed for tli 
benefit of others, an attitude which cropped out at every pro 
posed measure which the farmers did not fully understand. 
These views, however, sustained some modification during his 


later senatorial career. 

As early as March 10, 1862, Voorhees opposed strongly an: 
project to tax the people of the free states in order to buy tli 
slaves of the southerners.** Four weeks later he presented : 
resolution, which was immediately laid on the table, to the effec: 
that the tariff system then in force was unjust and oppressive to 
the agricultural portions of the community: ‘‘All the advan 
tages and wealth of the said system of tariff accrue to a privi 
leged class of manufacturers and capitalists.’’*’ In the debate 
on an internal revenue bill appeared his sectional jealousy o! 
New England. ‘‘Does the manufacturing interest pay anything 
to the support of the Government? Or does the agricultura! 
interest pay it all?’’*’ Such quotations might be continued in 
definitely. It is hardly possible to find a speech during Voor 
hees’ years in the lower house which does not somewhere touch 
on the unequal burdens which he sees in the revenue system of 

38 Congressional globe, 37 congress, 2 session, 1150. 


89 Jbid., 37 congress, 2 session, 1563. 
40 Jbid., 38 congress, 1 session, 304. 
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the republicans. In a very long set speech in 1870* Voorhees 
announced that he was appearing in the cause of the farmer 


and laboring man against the capitalist, ‘‘who toils not, neither 


does he spin.’’ The argument is almost entirely a demand for % 
’ , * ’ . . j 
the payment of United States bonds in currency (i.e. green 


backs) instead of in coin. The debt of the civil war was incurred 
at a time when the nation was in such straits that it was helpless 
against the money lenders. ; 

[ here solemnly assert and shall prove that a vast proportion 
of the public debt as it is stated upon paper has no existence on 
whatever in reality; that it is a fiction created by unjust and y 
scandalous legislation . . . that it is a fraud fastened upon 
the labor of the nation utterly without consideration either legal i 
or moral; that it is a sheer and naked extortion from the necessi- } 
ties, the wants, the helplessness of the people and the armies a 
when they were wholly at the merey of capital. ‘ 
The act of March 18, 1868, pledging coin in payment of all ob “Hy 
ligations of the government, was an object of much denuncia- « 
tion by Voorhees for many years after, as well as the ‘‘crime of 
1873.’’ In 1870, logically, he is found advocating an income 
tax.** i 

There is one speech, delivered in 1874 at Greencastle, Indiana, 
when he was not a candidate for any office,** which is an excellent 
example of Voorhees’ oratory, as well as of the current argu 
ments against specie payments. The Chicago Times is quoted i 
as demanding the ‘‘destroy and burn’’ method of contracting 
the currency to a specie basis, on which text a most moving pic 











. > . . > °2 ° } 
ture is drawn of the suffering of the people if this should be ; 
done. He quotes Thaddeus Stevens and John Sherman very 


convineingly in his support, and asks why they have changed i 
their opinions. He is very fond of talking about the ‘‘gold 
gamblers’ den’’ in New York, and fairly gloats over its horrors. 
In every case, it must be remembered, the objection to paying 


bondholders in specie when they paid only greenbacks is made 
under the express denial that such refusal would be repudiation. ; 


u@ 
Money, he says, is the creature of the government, both as to i, 









quality and quantity. After Grant’s veto of the republican bil! i 
41 Congressional globe, 41 congress, 2 session, 856 ff. a 
42 [bid., 41 congress, 2 session, 857. M4] 
43 [bid., 41 congress, 2 session, 2938. al 
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to expand the currency, he says: ‘‘the organs of the bondhold- 
ers’ unlawful robbery, the agents of monopoly, have been sing- 
ing a jubilee in his praise ever since. This is just. He is en- 
titled to the approval and support of all those who think that 
the people ought to pay more than they owe, who demand a re- 
turn to specie payments before our national debt is paid accord- 
ing to the laws under which it was created.’’ 

Voorhees’ first speech in the senate was an appeal for the pay- 
ment of bonds in currency, for free silver, for the bimetallic 
standard.**” He believed our whole financial system to be ‘‘an 
organized crime against the laboring, tax-paying men and wo- 
men of the United States’’ and he protested against the argu- 
ment of good faith as a means of perpetuating abuses. Green 
backs were declared to be the best money that ever circulated on 
American soil. Voorhees tried to turn the name of repudiators 
against the republicans themselves, and said of the act of 1869 
pledging gold payments that ‘‘in the whole financial history of 
the civilized world no parallel can be found to this audacious 
deed of broken faith, deliberate treachery to the people, and na- 
tional dishonesty.’’**° The demonetization of silver and the act 
for the resumption of specie payments have, he declares, meant 
a shrinkage in value of the property of the people of the United 
States of thirty-five per cent—a criminal confiscation. Voor 
hees demands essentially the same things as Allen and the pro- 
tagonists of the ‘‘Ohio idea’’; the program which he advocates 
constitutes, he says, a plea for the financial credit of the govern 
ment. It consists of four items which state pretty comprehen- 
sively the desires of the mid-western democracy: the restora- 
tion of the silver dollar, the repeal of the resumption act, put 
ting an end to the national banking system, and making green- 
backs universal legal tender. Near the end of the speech is a 
piece of intuitional guesswork rather interesting in such a time 
and place: ‘‘All the widespread influences of capital are organ- 
ized and combined. The holders of public securities in America 
and in Europe work together. They think and act in concert.’’“ 

The idea that the powerful industrial and banking groups of 

45 Congressional record, 7: 330 ff. 


46 [bid., 7: 331. 
47 Ibid., 7: 338. 
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the east, parallel and similar to those of England, were ruling 
the country through the republican party, was, in fact, a dom 
inant feature of Voorhees’ whole attitude. Exception must, of 
course, frequently be taken to his expressions, but that his sense 
of the general trend was wrong can hardly be claimed. As the 
century advanced and his own community was gradually inelud- 
ed within the spreading industrial area of the country, his posi- 
tion began to fluctuate. A minor note appears, that manu 
facturing industries are not all as wicked as they have been 
painted, and he even admits frankly to believing in a moderate 
degree of protection incidental to the procuring of revenue. 
Voorhees’ value as an historical figure lies precisely in this fact, 
that he was a simple and straightforward nature, with a sound 
hut entirely unsubtle or profound intelligence; he did not think 
so much as he felt, and the impress of events on him was accord 
ingly direet and uninvolved. At the beginning of his career he 
represented a community still essentially western, agrarian, and 
allied in its sympathies more with the south than with the east. 
During a third of a century, the agricultural character of his 
state was changed, less by replacement than by a dilution with 
the industrial elements originally confined to more eastern re 
gions. The result was to make Voorhees less extreme and sec 
tional and more moderate; though he retained his early outlook 
he was unavoidably affected by new conditions. 

In this light Voorhees’ position on the various questions aris 
ing during his senatorial career may be explained. To the end 
he remained a staunch defender of the south, a standpoint which 
on many occasions could be assumed with an excellent grace |) 
a defender of the traditional ‘‘rights of American citizens.’’ In 
a speech of 1879 against laws permitting federal interference in 
elections he declares: 

[They] emanate from that spirit which ruled over Venice, when a 
whisper or a look of suspicion was more to be dreaded than the 
blow of a dagger, and when the silent and voiceless accusation 
doomed its objects to walk the Bridge of Sighs into the caverns 
of a ruthless and lingering death. In English history there 
never was a period during which they could have been executed. 
Charles 1 lost his head, James m his throne, and George ut his 
American colonies in attempting far less encroachments on the 
liberties of Englishmen than these laws perpetrate on the libe: 
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ties of Americans. . . Here at last we behold the citadel of 
free government stormed and taken.* 

And he denies bluntly that ‘‘anything in the conduct or condi- 
tion of the southern people requires such laws as now blacken 
the pages of our statutes. . . The issue thus joined is not sec 
tional. It now concerns the personal liberty of the northern as 
much as it does the southern voter.’’ * 

Some years later, in the course of a partisan debate he queries 
with some pertinence: 

The especial anger of the Republican leaders is excited be 
cause the vote of the South in a national contest is solid against 
their party. Will some one on the other side of the chamber, 
and with even the slightest knowledge of human nature, tell me 
how the vote of the South could be other than it is? °° 

Of a piece with his defense of the south, his advocacy of free 
silver and of the cause of the farmer on all occasions, was Voor- 
hees’ opposition to the national banks, which was frequently and 
emphatically expressed during his first term in the senate.” 
The system is called ‘‘vast and overshadowing’’ and the predic- 
tion is made that ‘‘sooner or later the people of this country, 
awake to their rights and tired of imposition, will rise against 
the fatal pretensions of the present system of national banks 
and . . . tear their charters to pieces.’’*? The shades of 
Jackson and of the second United States bank are of course in- 
voked in glowing terms; indeed the phrasing of the accusation of 
the system of Chase might well have come from the struggle 
with the earlier structure of 1830. 

A very enlightening study is the evolution of Voorhees’ posi- 
tion on the tariff. During the civil war, as has been seen, he 
opposed the tariff policy of the republicans. The issue did not 
again arise in acute form for nearly twenty years, and by i882 
a distinct change of tone is to be noted. ‘‘I speak not in support 
of a tariff for revenue only, nor of a tariff for protection only, 
but in support of a tariff which collects the necessary revenue 
and at the same time, to the extent of that revenue, extends 
protection, with discriminating justice, to American manufac- 

48 Congressional record, 9: 506. 

49 Jbid., 9: 511. 

50 Ibid., 19: 3326. 

91 Ibid., 7: 337; 11: 1714; 13: 837, 5073. 

52 Ibid., 13: 5076. 
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°° And he asks especially for protection for the indus. 
tries of the south, ignoring or not realizing the degree to which 
protection was bound up with the dominant republicanism. 
Those familiar with the methods by which tariff changes have 
commonly been made will smile at the naive yet eminently sen 
sible view taken by the senator from Indiana: 


—_—— 
tories. 


There are over one thousand dutiable articles in our tariff 
list. . . I do not think it is wise, intelligent, legislation to 
make a horizontal scale over all articles. You cannot treat 
everything alike. Those articles that need more reduction than 
ten per cent. ought to have that reduction; those that ought to 
have less should be treated accordingly, and those that ought to 
have none ought to be left alone. 

Later, in an eloquent upholding of Cleveland’s tariff message, 
he says: 

[ am one of those who believe there is no necessary antago 
nism between the agricultural and manufacturing industries of 
this country. I believe there is a safe, sound middle ground be 
tween the high protectionist per se on the one hand, and the wild 
freetrader and direct taxationist on the other; that the pros- 
perity of this country lies where its growth and development, 
both of lands and manufactures, will be best promoted and pro- 
tected.” 

But a year afterwards he bursts out in a striking phrase on the 
old theme: 


In the bitter, sectional times of the past the stinging taunt 
was often flung at the Northern Democracy that they were sub- 
missive to the South in public affairs, that they were dough-faces 
on the subject of slavery. With infinitely more of truth and 
justice that taunt can now be returned against the leaders of the 
Republican party and their servile obedience to every demand of 
tariff monopoly and protected trust. They are the dough-faces 
of a financial slavery as wrong in principle, and often more cruel 
and heartless in practice than any other form of human servi 
tude ever known in our midst.”® 


The McKinley tariff aroused his full ire, voiced in a heart-rack 
ing picture of the desolation of the laboring and farming classes 


at the hands of a bloated plutocracy :*’ 


53 Congressional record, 13: 5996. 

4 Ibid., 13: 6495. 

55 Ibid., 19: 198. 

6 Ibid., 20: 348. 

57 Ibid., 21: 7531 ff.; also in Voorhees, Forty years of oratory, 1: 00. 
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Living under a plutocracy, the farmer does not own his full 
time and labor. . . Under the iniquitous system by which the 
tariff taxes him upon every necessity of life he is compelled to 
devote the proceeds of at least two days out of the six tu the 
protection and enrichment of the robber barons.” 

When the turn of the democrats to get at the tariff came in 
1894, Voorhees was the nominal manager for the Wilson bill on 
the floor of the senate, but owing to his ill health the major part 
of the work was done by Senator Harris of Tennessee. The 
leadership, remarks Taussig, was ‘‘lamentably unskilful.’’ 
Voorhees’ great effort for the democratic bill contains the par- 
tisan material to be expected. The McKinley law is again at 
tacked with heavy batteries as being the cause of all the strikes, 
hankruptcies, and all other economic ills since 1890. There is a 
very long passage pointing with pride to the Walker tariff of 
1846 as ‘‘standing out in its wisdom, its success, and its glory 
over all others,’’ and a fervid peroration on the eternal prin- 
ciples of Jefferson. The democratic purpose, it is pointed out, 
is **to replace the law of 1890 with a measure of reform, safe, 
conservative, harmonious in itself, and to which all the whole- 
some and legitimate industries of the country will speedily adapt 
themselves and tenaciously cling for secure development and 
undisturbed growth in the future.’’*’ The language is already 
suspicious of the actual outcome of the matter, but it was a pity 
such an aim could not be accomplished. Certainly no politician 
could honestly believe that it would be. No uniform or con 
sistent principle was followed, and the actual changes from the 
McKinley bill were of minute proportions when compared to 
democratic utterances. 

Voorhees’ time of greatest prominence in the public eye was 
during the famous extra session of 1893 on the repeal of the 
Sherman silver purchase act. In the last session of the fifty 
second congress Voorhees said that he considered the Sherman 
law vicious in principle, but that if he voted for its repeal, it 
must be in connection with something better.’ Perhaps the 
urgency of President Cleveland caused him to reconsider, for 
in the long and strenuous summer session in which a minority of 

‘8 Congressional record, 21: 2380. 

9 Ibid., 26: 3391 ff. 

60 Tbid., 24: 1754. 
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the senate signalized its power in a way long unforgiven by 
American publicists, it was Voorhees, as chairman of the com 
mittee on finance, who led the fight for repeal. The details of 
the struggle are unnecessary; Voorhees remained throughout 
a staunch defender of the administration, while denying that 
the repeal of the silver purchase clause meant the demonetiza 
tion of silver." That he made every effort to assert the main 
tenance of his traditional position on other subjects is indicated 
not only by subsequent history, but by the offhand manner in 
which such a periodical as the Nation dismissed his vote on the 
Sherman law as a ‘‘lucid interval with which he was mysteri 
ously afflicted.’’*? The event is, however, hardly so abnormal 


as to require one to follow the example of the Nation in explain 


ing it. Voorhees voted for repeal because he saw that the effect 
of the law as it stood was bad, and because he felt, as he would 
not have felt ten or twelve years previously, that a sufficiently 
considerable part of his constituency would back him up in such 
action. It is worth noting that Voorheees steadily supported 
Cleveland on the various questions on which Cleveland’s party 
gave trouble, though of old he had been a follower of Thurman 
far more than of Seymour or of Tilden. 

Such westernism as that of Voorhees was already pretty re 
mote from the frontier, as can be seen in his attitude on the In 
dian question, which tended strongly to the humanitarian and 
philanthropic.” In 1890 he thought it more important to feed 
the Indians properly than to supply the settlers with arms 
against them, since starvation was the real cause of hostility.” 
But he was a strong American, protesting often and loudly 
against imprisonment of American citizens by foreign nations, 
against an insult to a United States consul, and in general oppos 
ing any diplomacy which should smack of knuckling under to an 
other power.” He would ‘‘be glad if the power of our flag and 
of our foreign policy could be asserted with far more spirit than 
it has been.’’* Yet he opposed all expansion of the navy on the 

61 Congressional record, 25: 

62 Nation, 57: 458. 

63 Congressional globe, 41 congress, 2 session, 1579, 1581, 1600; Congressional rec 
ord, 10: 2631. 

64 Thid., 22: 45 ff., 68; see also ibid., 23: 2985 ff. 

65 Thid., 13: 2886. 

66 Ibid., 14: 1523. 
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ground chiefly of its expense to the people.’ Such an incon- 
sistency is characteristically American. In his early days Voor- 
hees was a strong expansionist, with an eye southwards,” and 
he always spoke with enthusiasm of the achievements of the 
Mexican war; but the writer cannot find that he ever took any 
interest in the Cuban situation. He was, of course, included in the 
large class of those not averse to showing public distrust of Eng 
land. 

Voorhees was one of the strongest of the champions of liberal! 
pensions, and was always ready to support the claims of the 
needy against the United States. He was frequently the sponsor 
of proposals to buy for the country memorials and portraits of 
famous people, collections of papers, works of art or pseudo-art 
dealing with historical subjects, and the like. 

On the issue of civil service reform the position of Voorhees 
was partisan and uninteresting. He talked well, of course, but 
frankly opposed any reform which did not mean a radical attack 
on the tenure of office of republicans. He opposed political as- 
sessments of officeholders, which he asserted to be a peculiarly 
republican abuse,” and in a later congress he introduced a bill 
to prohibit officers and employees of the United States from con- 
tributing money for political purposes.” Beyond this his ser 
vices to the cause are not in evidence. Obviously the matter did 
not interest him: Indiana had more important things to work 
for. 

There is one question about Voorhees which is of academic 
rather than of true historic interest. Was he so far on the path 
of disloyalty in the civil war as to be affiliated with the Knights 
of the Golden Cirele? The evidence is not conclusive, but it 
seems probable that he was. F. G. Stidger, the agent who was 
of chief use to the government in disclosing the organization and 
plans of the treasonable conspiracy in Kentucky and Indiana, 
records as follows: ‘‘In the course of conversation Harrison 
remarked to Dodd [Grand Commander for Indiana and the real 
head of the order in the whole country] that he did not consider 
it advisable to tell Mr. Voorhees too much of the secrets of the 
Order, somewhat cautioning Dodd against being very free with 

67 Congressional record, 15: 1495; 21: 5282. 

68 Voorhees, Speeches, 54 ff. 
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the information he imparted to Voorhees.’’"' The only other 
evidence against Voorhees is contained in a letter to him from 
General Carrington under date of August 16, 1864, stating the 
conditions under which certain papers bearing the ritual of the 
Order of American Knights had been found in rooms formerly 
occupied by Voorhees as a law office, and in which was still his 
furniture.” On many occasions Voorhees categorically denied 
all the charges (which had a habit of springing to life in partisan 
debates) in unambiguous terms, and alleged in his turn that 
someone had put the copies of the ritual in his room while he 
was in Washington, in order to excite feeling against him in the 
midst of a spirited political contest.” Lincoln evidently consid 
ered Voorhees as definitely disaffected, for in a letter of Sep 
tember 8, 1864, he remarked that Voorhees and Vallandigham 
were arming the people of the northwest.* At any event, all 
that can be certainly predicated of the matter is that Voorhees 
was not active in the councils of the disloyalists; that he was 
sounded by them and did not feel obliged to divulge sueh infor- 
mation as came to his ears, seems more than probable. 
Voorhees’ prominence, as has been said, was due in the main 
to his oratorical powers, and he was very widely known as a 
jury pleader in criminal cases. His knowledge of the law was 
neither broad, nor deep, nor even accurate. ‘‘Others gathered 
the evidence and planned the fight; he made the speech.’’' 
McCulloch says of him that he ‘‘could speak eloquently before 
he could speak correctly.’’”* In college he was already noted as 
as orator.”” One of his most famous cases was the defense of 
John E. Cook, mentioned above, which brought him national 
71 Felix G. Stidger, Treason history of the Order of Sons of liberty, formerly Circle 
of Honor, succeeded by Knights of the Golden Circle, afterward Order of American 
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fame."* John Brown was convicted of treason and murder, but 
Cook of murder alone, due to Voorhees’ plea. W. W. Thornton, 
writing in a serious if not weighty legal periodical, says of him: 
‘*In the whole range of forensic oratory there is not a more elo- 
quent and forcible appeal to a jury for lenience than Voorhees 
made.’’*’ Other successful jury arguments (Voorhees always 
nade the closing address) are the defense of Mary Harris for 
murder—‘‘perhaps his greatest speech’’;*° the defense of 
Harry Crawford Black for killing the seducer of his sister; 
the defense of Edward T. Johnson for the murder of the seducer 
of his wife; and the case of Hallett Kilbourne against the ser- 
geant-at-arms of the house of representatives for false impris- 
onment. The verdict in this case was twice set aside as award- 
ing excessive damages,” on the first of which occasions the judge 
remarked: 

I think we can trace the influence upon the minds of the jury 
largely to the powerful appeal addressed to them in the argu- 
ment of the counsel who closed the case on the part of the plain- 
tiff. They were evidently moved by his eloquence and inspired 
by the magnanimity of his sentiments so that they overlooked 
the more sober and impassive instructions of the law." 

Finally may be given the statement, remarkable if true, that in 
1873 the law of Indiana allowing the defendant the closing argu- 
ment in criminal eases was changed and that privilege given to 
the prosecution, ‘‘and this was brought about almost wholly be- 
‘ause of the many triumphs of Voorhees.’’* 

Enough has been said to indicate the field of Voorhees’ glory 
and the great success which he there enjoyed. His expression 
was flowery and often exaggerated, copious but not verbose. 
Certainly it has a good American flavor and brings to our lips 
sometimes the smile which most manifestations of the Victorian 

78 Carlton, in his biographical sketch in Voorhees, Speeches, says that even as late 
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age now evoke, but the writer cannot agree with such half-sneer 
ing remarks as those made by a sophisticated reviewer in the 
Nation.” Voorhees had the essentials of real eloquence. His 
presence was magnetic and imposing, winning for him the sobri 
quet of ‘*Tall Syeamore of the Wabash.’’ Not a maker of easily 
quotable phrases, he had nevertheless smoothness of diction and 
picturesqueness of image, while he delivered in an exceedinels 
melodious and ringing voice that could be heard distinctly in 
the largest assembly.’ McCulloch declares that ‘‘upon the 
stump Voorhees had few equals and no superiors,’’** while a 
more recent writer has called him the greatest forensie orator 
of his day in the Ohio valley.’ Even one who now looks on 
Voorhees’ speeches on dead issues must be struck with their 
readability and with the attraction of a simple and earnest per 
sonality. 
Henry D. Jorpan 

University or CHicaco 

Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 

86 Nation, 66: 365. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
BLEEDING KANSAS AND THE PoTTAWATOMIE MURDERS 


Disagreeing in most things else, friendly and hostile critics of 
John Brown unite in regarding the Pottawatomie creek murders 
of May 24, 1856, as the crucial act in his ecareer.!. But in their 
interpretation of the bearing of this event upon the character of 
Brown friendly biographers differ from hostile critics as mid- 
night darkness from the noonday sun.* Although the affair has 
been much written about, students of Brown and of ‘‘ Bleeding 
Kansas’’ will doubtless weleome, even now, additional contem- 
porary evidence concerning it. Edward P. Bridgman, author of 
the letter here presented, grew to manhood at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, whence in 1856, a youth of twenty-two, he set 
out for Kansas. His arrival there and the circumstances which 
thrust him at once into the midst of some of the most exciting 
events which earned for contemporary Kansas its gory descrip- 
tive appellation are described in the letter itself. A few months 
after the sack of Lawrence, the proslavery men attacked Osa- 
watomie, and Bridgman was one of the little band with which 
Brown fought his most notable battle. Some months later he 
returned to Massachusetts; he served through the civil war in 
the Thirty-seventh Massachusetts infantry, and in the early sev- 
enties migrated to northern Wisconsin. From 1901 until his 
death in the summer of 1915 Mr. Bridgman resided in Madison. 
Although an educated man and one of the last survivors of 
the battle of Osawatomie, historians of ‘‘ Bleeding Kansas’’ and 
biographers of Brown seem never to have consulted Mr. Bridg- 
man; their ignorance of him and the valuable evidence he might 
have supplied was probably due to his early removal from the 
territory and his subsequent pioneer life on another frontier (he 
was one of the first settlers of northern Wisconsin). 

M. M. Quatre 

1 For an interesting discussion of this point see the Mississippi! VALLEY His- 

TORICAL REviIEW, 1: 320 ff. 


2 See ibid. for a convenient summary of the opposing views of Villard and Hill 
P. Wilson. 
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Kansas May 25, 1856. 
Dear Cousin Sidney * 
* » ” 

[ write now to let you know my present situation & a little about the 
affairs of Kansas Ist | will give you a sketch of my trip from Kansas 
City to Osawatomie, where | am located 10th of May arrived at Kansas 
City, a place perhaps of 3,000. at first appearance from the river it is 
an uninteresting looking town, the principal st. is on the river back of 
which is a large hill or bluff, which hides the largest portion of the town. 
it is [a] very pleasant place a mile or so back of the river, the ground 
is rolling with many beautiful groves & fine locations for residences 
here | met with a company of 5 young men from Ill. who were going to 
look themselves out homes in Kansas. I thought | could do no better 
than to join them & did so Sat. noon’ the next day we left the City for 
the Territory; The first 6 or 8 miles were very rough & hilly. After 
that we came on to gentle rolling prairie We met 2 men on horseback 
who remarked ‘‘ You are going into a glorious country’’ & we found it so 
in the fullest sense of the word Sat. night we pitched our tent & re- 
mained until Monday morning. we passed the Shawne Mission around 
which were many beautiful & well cultivated farms owned by the In- 
dians. Monday night we came to Ball Creek. next night found us in 
Prairie City —a little village of 7 log huts. from there we proceeded 
to Osawatomie, where I stoped the rest went on to the Neosho country. 
here I met with Cornelius Kowlen. he has a good timber claim that he 
values at $1500. 

Osawatomie is a very pritty place, 50 miles from Kansas City, the 
same distance from Lawrence, the three towns form a triangle — at equal 
distance from each other. Osawatomie derives its name from the two 
rivers on either side of it — Osage & Potawatomie. I have a good claim 
21% miles from the town of Prairie. There is but little timber in the 
territory but that is taken, except on Indian reserve lands. The land 
around QO. is beautiful. I never saw a place I liked so well. As far as 
the eye can reach nothing to be seen but one vast rolling prairie, with 
here and there a bluff, or as we call them at the East, hills; then on the 
rivers, as far as one can see is any quantity of timber, principally oak 
& black walnut. What I have seen of Kansas is all it is cracked up to 
be, as regards the scenery and beauty of landscape. I must say I am 
glad I have come to Kansas tho I have many inconveniences to put up 
with which I expected to meet with. The pioneer has many hardships 
to undergo, yet if he lives long enough he will outlive them. But let me 
give you a little account of the excitement which never was before so 
great in Kansas. In some small towns the men are called up nearly 


3 The sentences omitted concern trivial personal matters. 
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every night to hold themselves in readiness to meet the worst. as scouting 
parties of Alabamians Georgians & Missourians are around continually, 
plundering clothes yards{ ?|, horses & cattle, & everything they can lay 
hold of. A few miles from Lawrence a man was plowing. a party of 
Southerners came along and being hungry killed his best ox, ate what 
they wanted, took away some & left the rest. Such like occurrences are 
almost daily taking place. Last Thursday, news came from Lawrence 
that she was in the ‘hands of the Ruffans, & that they had demolished the 
free state Hotel, burned Robinson’s house, & destroyed the two printing 
presses. Almost immediately a company of 30 was raised. There was 
no reason why I could not go for one, so I borrowed a rifle & ammuni- 
tion & joined them.* The thought of engaging in a battle is not a pleas- 
ing one, but the free state men are compelled to. Why should I not do 
[so] as well as others, I have nothing to hinder me & my life is no 
dearer to me than the lives of others are to them. At sundown we 
started, traveled till midnight, rode some & marched some. We were 
divided into 2 divisions & took turns in walking. It was really affecting 
to see husbands & wives bid each other good bye. — not knowing as they 
would ever see each other again. yet the feelings & sympathies of the 
women are as much enlisted in the cause as the men. It is nothing un- 
common to see them running bullets & making eatriges. One woman 
yesterday told me that she had often been called up nights to make them, 
but to proceed with our march 

At 21% o’clock Friday morning we started again went as far as a 
place called Tawa Jones ° where we halted for breakfast & a short respit ; 
At 4 o'clock we arrived at Prairie City, where we found the Prairie ecom- 
pany ready to receive us here we camped till 12 o’clock at night when 
we started for Palmyra® on the Santa fe road, 12 or 14 miles south of 
Lawrence, Here we now are, arrived here at 3 o’clock ; dont know when 
we shall leave as a few men have gone to Lawrence to get further orders 
We heard last night that Robinson was in the hands of the enemy at Ball 
Creek, 15 miles east of here. We are drilled every day by Captain Day- 
ton of Osawatomie. I will wait till I get to Lawrence before I finish the 
rest. 


Tuesday, 27. 
Since I wrote the above the Osawatomie company has returned to O. 
as news came that we could do nothing immediately, so we returned back. 


4 This was Captain Oscar V. Dayton’s company of Osawatomie. 

5 This was John T. Jones, familiarly known as ‘‘Ottawa.’’ Jones was an Indian 
who had married a New England woman. They were friendly to the free state cause 
and befriended Brown at different times; because of this their home was destroyed 
by the border ruffians on the day of the battle of Osawatomie. 

6 Now Baldwin, Kansas. 
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On our way back we heard that 5 men had been killed by Free State men. 
the men were butchered — ears cut off & the bodies thrown into the 
river the murdered men (Proslavery) had thrown out threats & insults, 
vet the act was barbarous & inhuman whoever committed by we met 
the men going when we were going up & knew that they were on a secret 
expedition, yet didn’t know what it was. Tomorrow something will be 
done to arrest them. there were 8 concerned in the act. perhaps they 
had good motives, some think they had, how that is I dont know. The 
affairs took place 8 miles from Osawatomie. The War seems to have 
commenced in real earnest. horses are stolen on all sides whenever they 
ean be taken. I saw a young man who was at Lawrence at the time of 
the siege, a ruffan came up to him and demanded his Sharp’s rifle & 
revolver. said he, ‘‘] haven't a rifle, & my revolver | bought and paid 
(for| & you ean’t have it.”’ ‘‘We’ll see, you G— d——d son of a 
b——h’’ (a very familiar phrase with them) ‘‘whether I'll have it or 
not,’’ at the same time calling 5 or 6 of his men to him, they put their 
bayonets to his breast & thus forced him to give it up & |then?] de- 
manded his money. nearly every house was broke open & plundered of 
its contents. threats have been made that they will destroy Osawatomie. 
General Robinson is taken prisoner at Westport. he requests his friends 
to do nothing in rescuing him, as it will be sure death to him. Gen. 
Pomeroy * I understand has gone East. Sidney I have a proposition to 
make perhaps its asking to much but its this. ask friends in Northamp- 
ton to send me a Sharps rifle & send it out by Mr. Pomeroy or someone 
coming out in [if] there should be such an opportunity I cant afford 
to get one myself but I do wish I had one very much: think it over 
awhile before saying no. I will finish the rest of this tomorrow evening. 

Weds eve. 

Since yesterday I have learned that those men who committed those 
murders were a party of Browns. one of them was formerly in the wool 
business in Springfield, John Brown his son, (Jn) has been taken to 
day, tho he had no hand in the act, but was knowing to it, but when I 
write to Maria I will give further particulars Osawatomie is in much 
fear & excitement News came tonight that a eco. of Georgians and Ali- 
bamians were coming to make this their headquarters. All work is near- 
ly suspended, the women are in constant fear It was really pleasing to 
witness the reception of our co. by the women after they came in to O. 
it was a little after dark. A long line of women and children stood by 
the roadside to greet us & joy was depicted on every countenance. hands 
were heartily shaken and congratulations offered but I must close.* 





7 Samuel C. Pomeroy, United States senator from Kansas, 1861-1873. 
® The sentences omitted concern trivial personal details. 
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* * * Please direct in care of C H Crane Osawatomie. I fear this 
will not reach you on account of the war| ?}. 
Yours truly, E 
It wont be best for me to write my name so you must guess who wrote 
this but very few now attach their full name to a letter 


Aw Unknown Expepirion to Santa F's 1n 1807 


That James, or Jacques,’ Clamorgan played an important part 
in the early history of the trans-Mississippi west is generally 
recognized by students of the westward movement. But that he 
made an expedition from St. Louis to Santa Fe in the very year 
in which Pike returned from his famous expedition into the 
southwest is not so well known even to specialists. The follow- 
ing document, published now for the first time, indicates that 
Clamorgan and four companions with four mule-loads of mer 
chandise made their way to Santa Fe in the fall of 1807 and that 
on December 12 they went on to Chihuahua to report to the com- 
mandant general. 

I have found but two other references to Clamorgan’s expedi- 
tion, both of which are evidently inaccurate. Thomas James, 
writing in 1846, says: ‘‘Clem Morgan, a Portuguese and very 
wealthy, made his way thither [7.e. to Santa Fe] at a very early 
day, while Louisiana belonged to Spain, and returned in safety, 
making a good venture.’’* Although James had apparently 
received his information from hearsay, his statement is perhaps 
a fairly accurate account of the general features of the event 
except for its date. The other reference is by Walter B. Doug- 
las, in his ‘‘ Biographical sketch of Jacques Clamorgan.’’ In it 
he says, ‘‘In 1807 he [Clamorgan] and Manuel Lisa sent a barge 
load of goods to New Mexico with a party commanded by 
Louison Baudoin.’’* Douglas was evidently not acquainted with 
the fact that Clamorgan himself accompanied the expedition, 
and since he does not indicate the source of his information it is 
impossible to check accounts on other points. 

The original of the document, the draft of a letter from Joa- 

11 have seen both forms of the name used in a single document, for example, in 


the title papers of the Clamorgan grant of 1837 (New York). 
2 Thomas James, Three years among the Indians and Mezicans, edited by Walter 


B. Douglas (St. Louis, 1916), 96. 
3 Ibid., 214. 
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chin del Real Alencaster, governor of New Mexico, to the com- 
mandant at San Eleceario, is in the Spanish archives of New 
Mexico, now located in the Library of congress.‘ A_photo- 
graphie copy is in the Bancroft library, Berkeley, California, 
and it is from this that the document is now being published. 
Josepu J. Hin 


Text 


El carabinero Josef Salaises sale de esta Provincia para ese pres.° con 
direecion a Chih.* conduciendo al comerciante Frances de 8. Luis en la 
Luisiana D. Santiago Clamorgan y otros tres que le acompafian y un 
esclabo con quatro cargas de generos correspondientes al espresado comer- 
ciante para presentarse con todo al Sor. Comand." Gral, y es interesante 
al Real Serv.° le sirbe Vm. franquear al espresado Carabinero igual num.° 
de Bestias mulas que llevan los espresados Franceses y la partida de Pan- 
anas que pasa a dha villa a presentarse tambien, disponiendo queden en 
ese presidio las Bestias de este, para que las reciba el espresado Salaises 
a su retirada y se encargue de su conduccion. 

El citado carabinero deve salir de ese presidio con solo un soldado, y el 
numero de ellos que Vm. le sirba franquearle para completar la Escolta, 
pues los 21 vecinos y 4 Yndios deven regresar immediatamente 4 esta 
Provincia con los dos soldados, siempre que no tenga Vm. orden que 4 
ello se oponga en el concepto de que la detencion les seria sumamente 
gravosa, lo que espero tenga Vm. en consideracion. 

Los espresados dos soldados, vecinos e Yndios van aviados de todo para 
regresar sin demora. 

El citado Comandante lleva estrecha orden sobre la custodia de los 
tercios de generos y entregado formalm.” por imbentario formal de lo que 
cada uno contiene, con prohivicion absoluta de que sean abiertos ni re- 
conocidos hasta verificar formal entrega segun disponga el Sefor Com- 
andante Gral, por lo que espero le sirbe Vm. franquearle en donde exis- 
tan con toda seguridad los espresados tercios el corto tiempo que podran 
estar en ese Pres.° por ser conbeniente al R.' Serv.* 

Dios ete. Santa Fee 12 de Dic.* de 1807 

S.°° Com."* de San Eleceario 


Translation 


The carabineer, Joseph Salaises, is leaving this province for that 
presidio on the way to Chihuahua, conducting the French merchant 


*The document is listed in Ralph E. Twitchell, Spanish archives of New Mexico, 
compiled and chronologically arranged with historical, genealogical, geographical and 
other annotations, by authority of the state of New Mexico (Cedar Rapids, 1914, 
2: 518. 
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from St. Louis in Louisiana, Mr. Santiago Clamorgan, and three others 
who are in his company, and one slave, with four loads of goods be- 
longing to the said merchant, so that they may present themselves with 
everything before the Comandante General; and it is to the interest of 
the royal service that your grace should be pleased to issue to this eara- 
bineer a sufficient number of mules to carry these Frenchmen and the 
party of Pananas who are going to that villa to present themselves also, 
arranging that the mules from this presidio shall remain at that pre- 
sidio, so that the said Salaises may receive them on his return and take 
charge of their conduction. 

The carabineer mentioned must leave that presidio with only one sol- 
dier, and as many of them as your grace may be pleased to grant him to 
complete the escort, for the 21 citizens and 4 Indians must return im- 
mediately to this province with the two soldiers, provided that your grace 
has no order to the contrary, as it is believed that delay would be highly 
prejudicial to them, which I hope your grace will take into consideration. 

The two soldiers mentioned, and the citizens and Indians, are going 
provided with everything, in order to be able to make the return without 
any delay. 

The said comandante carries strict orders in regard to the care of the 
bales of goods and has been regularly informed, by a proper inventory, 
of the contents of each one, with absolute prohibition against their being 
opened or examined until they have been formally delivered, as may be 
ordered by the Comandante General. For this reason I hope that your 
grace will be pleased to grant him the use of a place where these bales of 
goods may remain in security for the short time that they may be in that 
presidio, this being necessary for the royal service. 

May God ete. Santa Fe, December 12, 1807. 

Senor Comandante of San Eleceario. 
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The problem of the Pacific. By C. Brunsdon Fletcher. Preface by the 
Right Hon. Sir William MacGregor, P.C., G.C.M.G., C.B., ete. 
(New York: Henry Holt and company, 1919. 254 p. $3.00 net) 

This volume, written within the shadow of the war —the preface is 
dated May, 1918—and in contemplation of the peace conference, is 
nevertheless of much value as a handbook for the general public with 
regard to Pacific ocean problems, especially from the standpoint of 
Australasia. The author, born in England and having grown to man- 
hood in New Zealand, has for some twenty years been engaged in jour- 
nalism in Australia. Through relationship with the famous British mis- 
sionary of the South seas, the Reverend George Brown, he has also had 
occasion to gain an unusually intimate understanding of the numerous 
island groups below the equator. 

Much of his story has already appeared in his The new Pacific, pub- 
lished in 1917. The present work, however, is less obviously a war book 
than the other, and it reaches out to include the entire Pacific area 
(viewed by the author as a hemisphere), instead of restricting itself to 
Australastan waters. Nevertheless, the principal interest concerns Aus- 
tralia with respect to Pacific problems ; indeed, China gets but little men- 
tion, and Hispanic America virtually none at all. The thesis seems to be 
that Germany can not be trusted with the possession of her former col- 
onies. The obvious conclusion reached is—to quote the words of Sir 
William MacGregor, who has written a preface — that ‘‘ Whatever form 
of administration may be adopted there are British officers there fit to 
earry it out.’’ 

It would be unfair, however, to characterize this volume as an out-and- 
out bit of British imperialistic propaganda. The author seems to wish 
that it were not necessary for Australia or Great Britain to gather in 
more territory. He rejoices at the presence of the United States in the 
Pacific, commenting upon its great services. He also speaks favorably 
of Japan, but displays a lingering feeling that the Japanese may have 
imbibed too freely of Prussian doctrine. Germany is revealed as an 
archplotter. The British empire is treated as a great pacificator, ever 
as mindful of the native as of the British subject. Far from being 
grasping, it is depicted as unduly yielding before the importunities of 
other powers. Some of the most interesting chapters deal with the in- 
ternal problems of Australia itself, and they show clearly that the course 
of empire for the great southern continent will not be easy. 
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This work, while purporting to be a history, is rather a discussion of 
the present and future in the light of the somewhat heterogeneously as- 
sembled facts of the past. The volume is packed with information, and 
the story is entertainingly told. 

CHARLES E, CHAPMAN 


Rise of the Spanish empire in the old world and in the new. Volume 1, 
The middle ages; volume ur, The Catholic kings. By Roger Bigslow 
Merriman, professor of history in Harvard university. (New York: 
Maemillan company, 1918. 529, 387 p.- $7.50) 

In the preface to the first volume Mr. Merriman informs the reader 
that the original plan of his work was formed several years ago in ac- 
cordance with a scheme of lectures at Harvard university, a plan which, 
in its main features, has never been altered. Rightly does he declare 
that the history of Spain has not been considered ‘‘from the stand- 
point of the great Empire which sprang from her.’’ His plan was 
evidently to compose a history of Spain to the death of Philip m, which 
would devote considerable attention to the establishment of its colonial 
empire in America. The volumes which are here reviewed constitute 
that part of the projected work describing the rise of the Spanish em- 
pire to the death of Philip 1. 

After an introduction which sketches ancient and early medieval 
Spanish history, Mr. Merriman begins his detailed study of Spain with 
his story of the reconquest of that country from the Mohammedans 
which, according to tradition, began at the cave of Covadonga. He 
devotes considerable space to the customs and institutions of Castile and 
Aragon and to the extension of Spanish influence over regions outside 
the Iberian peninsula. With a different emphasis, this volume treats 
many complicated topics that are lucidly described in volumes two and 
three of Altamira’s Historia de Espaia y de la civilizacion Espajola. 

Merriman’s second volume is a well-considered presentation of the age 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. The characters of those two monarchs, 
their accession to power, and the significance of their marriage are in- 
terestingly discussed. The last crusade against the Moorish kingdom 
of Granada — an effort which ‘‘evoked all that was best in the character 
of the Spaniard’’— is described in some detail. The subjugation of the 
rebellious: nobles, the rehabilitation of the royal finances, and the reor- 
ganization of the administrative system which followed the conquest of 
Granada are emphasized. But certain topies which have been exhaustive- 
ly treated by Henry C. Lea, such as the ‘‘expulsion’’ of the Jews and 
the Moors, are treated with comparative brevity, important though 
they may seem in their relation to Spanish colonization in America. The 
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role of the reorganized royal council, the activity of the cortes, the fi- 
nancial reorganization of Spain, the Castilian mesta, the remodeling of i 
Castilian municipal government, the use of the corregidores as royal . 
instruments, the dominance of the crown over the clergy —these and ® 
similar measures that promoted national unification are admirably han- 

dled. A section, or ‘‘book,’’ in this volume deals with the expansion of 

Spain. But only one chapter of that section, containing less than fifty 
pages, is directly concerned with the Indies. Into that small compass 5 
there is compressed the story of the discovery and early colonization of 

America, as well as an account of the origins of the Spanish colonial 4 
system. 

These handsome volumes contain some useful maps, besides genea- 
logical tables. One of the maps represents the Iberian kingdoms from 
1250 to 1450, while another shows the Indies and the routes of the prin- 
cipal explorers to 1516. To the regret of the reviewer, the volumes do 
not contain a systematic bibliography. They are, however, equipped 
with footnotes throughout, and are interspersed with bibliographical 
notes, somewhat after the fashion of Channing’s History of the United a: 
States. 7 

Although at some points this work is supported by secondary author- 
ities, yet it is the product of painstaking scholarship and is based mainly 
upon sources. The reviewer’s chief criticism is that although Mr. Mer- is 
riman has described in ample detail the rise of the Spanish empire in ‘ 
the old world, yet he has not presented in sufficient detail those condi- 
tions and institutions which were most intimately concerned with the ri 
fortunes of Spain’s empire in the new world. Evidently this emphasis 
is in part due to the plan of these two volumes which describe the Span- 
ish empire before 1516. In the first half of a work to be devoted to the 
rise of the Spanish power the standpoint of the author has been rather t 
that of the European empire that sprang from Spain than that of the 
American empire. 

Nevertheless, the volumes constitute the most important contribution H 
which has been made in English to the literature of Spanish history 
since William Hickling Prescott depicted in inimitable phrases the ro- 
mantic careers of the conquistadores in Mexico and Peru. 4 

WituiAM Spence Ropertson 
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Self-government in the Philippines. By Maximo M. Kalaw, chief of the P 
department of political science, University of the Philippines, see- et 
retary of the Philippine mission to the United States. (New York: % 
Century company, 1919. 210 p. $1.50) a 

In this volume Mr. Kalaw presents a record of the accomplishments if 
of the Filipino people since the passage of the Philippine autonomy act iH 
ag 
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of 1916, as proof that they have set up a stable government and are now 
ready for independence. 

In view of the fact that the book is intended primarily for an Ameri- 
can audience, it is unfortunate that the author finds it necessary to refer 
at length to ‘‘the rather unpleasant past.”’ The volume gains little by 
its rehearsal of past errors and of disputes between the assembly and the 
commission, or by charges of ignorance and bad faith on the part of 
American officials. After reading many pages of this sort it is refresh- 
ing to find one page devoted to an appreciation of the work carried on by 
those who were responsible for the acquisition of the Philippines. They 
are credited with the policy of extending governmental powers, step by 
step; of opening schools, inaugurating public improvements, of allowing 
freedom of speech and press, all with the sole idea of the welfare and 
development of the Filipino people. 

When, finally, Mr. Kalaw takes up his announced subject, he presents 
a strong argument as to the ability of the Filipino to govern himself. 
He tells us that under the new régime $15,000,000 has been appropriated 
for free education, and plans have been laid whereby every child of 
school age will be given the advantage of instruction. The immediate 
result of this action has been an increased attendance in the schools of 
nearly fifty per cent. Road building and other public works have been 
pushed with renewed vigor. In 1919 the appropriation for such -pur- 
poses exceeded, by nearly five times, that of any year prior to 1916, and 
similar results have been obtained for the departments of health and 
agriculture. A Philippine national bank has been established to stimu- 
late Filipino industries, while foreign capital has been given every in- 
ducement to extend old enterprises and to introduce new. The success 
of this bank is indicated by the increase of its resources from $10,000,000 
in 1916 to $115,000,000 in 1918. Business has prospered and Philippine 
trade has nearly doubled in three years. Settlers have been encouraged 
to take up homesteads, even to the extent of supplying them with capital 
and work animals. 

A policy of nationalizing and controlling such industries as the public 
welfare demanded has been successfully carried on. Most conspicious 
among these has been the management of the Manila railway, at a net 
profit of $1,000,000 over that obtained under private control. 

The progress and extension of self-government is traced, also the 
steps taken to promote friendly relations with the pagan and Moham- 
medan peoples. Old animosities are being removed, artificial barriers 
swept away, and the Filipino population is rapidly being merged into a 
single people, united by a strong tie of nationality. 

Two chapters are devoted to the organization of the new government 
and the adoption of a budget system. The latter is of special interest 
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at this time for it has resulted in economies which have turned former 
yearly deficits into a surplus of $17,000,000 at the end of 1918. 

The recital of the devotion of the Filipinos to the cause of the allies 
during the war, their oversubscription to all bond issues and Red cross 
quotas; their offer of troops and appropriation of funds for two war 
vessels to be placed at the disposal of America, all make pleasant reading 
and give weight to the claim that ‘‘No better material can be found in 
Asia for the development of a democratic state than the Philippines.”’ 

Fay-Coorer Coe 


Tabular views of universal history. A series of chronological tables, 
presenting, in parallel columns, a record of the more noteworthy 
events in the history of the world from the earliest times down to 
the present day, together with an alphabetical index of subjects. 
Compiled by George Palmer Putnam, A.M., and continued to date 
under the editorial supervision of George Haven Putnam, Litt.D. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1919. 520 p. $2.50) 

This handbook of historical dates is a new revision of a work which 
has had a long career of usefulness ; according to the publisher's preface, 
it may be said to have originated in 1832, when the idea of tabulating 
historical events so as to present on the same page contemporaneous de- 
velopments in different countries was first worked out by Mr. G. P. 
Putnam, father of the editor of the present edition. The publication 
has been modernized by bringing events down to almost the very day the 
book went to press. In the regular section of ‘‘Tabular views of univer- 
sal history’’ world events are outlined to November 12, 1918; then is 
added a section of fifty pages devoted to a special chronology of the 
great war, from July, 1914, to the signing of the armistice in November, 
1918 ; finally, a brief supplementary table indicates the course of events 
during the period of the armistice, concluding with a succinct analysis 
of the terms of the peace treaty with Germany. Besides furnishing this 
obviously convenient chronology of events, the new edition justifies itself 
by a revision of some former entries, by the addition of genealogical 
tables of the principal families which have ruled in western Europe, and 
by an amplified index. By the use of excellent paper and clear print, 
the publisher has managed to compress this mine of information into a 
very neat and comfortable-sized volume, a fact which greatly enhances its 
attraction as a time-saving reference device. 

L. W. T. 
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Introduction to the study of the government of modern states. By 
W. F. Willoughby, professor of jurisprudence and polities, Prince 
ton university. (New York: Century company, 1919. 455 p. 
$2.25) 

In this age of passion for detail, it is refreshing to hear a man who has 
a knowledge of polities at once academic and practical insist that stu- 
dents can comprehend particular political systems only when the funda 
mental principles of political philosophy have been mastered. ‘‘The 
great issues have been, and are, not over the details of governmental 
organization and modes of action, but over political principles. No 
amount of study of the mere details of governmental structure and oper- 
ation will enable students to think intelligently regarding these issues.’’ 

And so Mr. Willoughby has given us another Elements of politica 
science. There is not much that is new. For the most part he expounds 
the stereotyped theory of American political scientists. But it is a re- 
markably simple and clarified exposition, which excludes the irrelevant 
and compresses the essentials into easily-apprehended statements. He is 
not merely expository in method, however; his spirit is analytic, zetetic, 
he seeks to reach useful conclusions as to the better or worse of two possi 
bilities. So, for example, he condemns a multiple (federal) form of 
government; he advocates that the central government (if a multiple 
system needs must be) should have the residuary powers; he would 
divide the United States into political districts, similar to those used by 
the census bureau ; he discusses at length the respective merits of democ 
racy and autocracy ; he declares in favor of a unicameral legislature, and 
concludes that it should be only advisory or consultative — even if legis 
lative power be given to a bicameral legislature, probably the upper 
house should have only advisory powers. 

Especially good is his treatment of the constitution-amending process, 
of the domain of individual liberty, of the judiciary, and of the distri 
bution of powers, territorially and functionally. In this last particular 
he abandons the traditional trichotomy, adding the administrative de 
partment and the electorate. The difference between executive and ad- 
ministrative powers is emphasized throughout. 

Expository brevity has been secured only by omitting some things of 
which the loss will be felt in the college classroom. Little attention is 
given to the historical development of political theory ; for example, the 
social contract theory is barely mentioned. There are very few references 
to other writers, ancient or modern, and practically no supplementary 
reading is suggested. 

A. R. ELLInewoop 
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Authority in the modern state. By Harold J. Laski, sometime exhibi- 
tioner of New college, Oxford. (New Haven: Yale university 
press, 1919. 398 p. $3.00) 

In this notable contribution to the modern philosophy of the state, 
Mr. Laski earries on, with his usual erudition and with considerable 
suecess, the fascinating search for the explanation of political phenom- 
ena begun in his Studies in the problem of sovereignty. We propounds 
for inquiry two far-reaching questions: (1) Why does the individual 
vield political obedience? (2) How should authority be organized so as 
best to effect the purpose of the state? Rejecting the contract theory, 
he still admits that consent is an important element in obedience. That 
is, governmental acts must meet with the approval of the individual con- 
science. It follows that the individual has certain rights (among them 
freedom of thought) which must be secure against state invasion, and 
that the ‘‘last word’’ to the individual is the voice of duty. This leads 
to a pluralistic view of the state and a pragmatic attitude toward state 
acts. There results a decentralized federalism of responsible, autono 
mous groups, which do not depend upon law but have an inherent right 
to their existence, and in which the bond of association is the perform 
ance of a common function. This is true democracy. Only right is 
sovereign. 

In four detailed studies, the writer shows how French political phi- 
losophy and practice in the nineteenth century support the conclusions 
he has set forth. The theocratic traditionalism of Bonald, based on 
unity and authority, convicted itself by its inadequacy. Lamennais, by 
dint of hard thinking, substituted for an intolerant philosophy of unity 
and order a tolerant liberalism based on division of power, liberty of 
conscience, and a democratic conception of the state. Royer-Collard 
opposed to political traditionalism his theory of the decentralized, multi- 
cellular state, in which personality is free to develop. Finally there has 
been in the French civil service the development of a group conscious- 
ness and a desire for functional decentralization, with group autonomy 
and responsibility. 

Mr. Laski has promised a book on the theory of the state that will be 
eagerly awaited. Doubtless no one knows better than he that he has left 
many important questions unanswered. One may hope, too, that further 
wrestling with the formulation of the political principles underlying the 
modern state will result in a greater lucidity. I think it was a contem- 
porary of Lamennais, who said, ‘‘On ne peut se flatter d’avoir le dernier 
mot d’une théorie tant qu’on ne peut pas |’expliquer en peu de paroles 
a un passant dans la rue.’’ It is to be regretted, also, that the present 


book is marred by numerous typographical errors. 


A. R. E. 
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Government organization in war time and after. A survey of the federal 
civil agencies created for the prosecution of the war. By William 
Franklin Willoughby. With an introduction by Frederick P. Kep- 
pel. [Problems of war and of reconstruction. Edited by Francis 
G. Wickware] (New York: D. Appleton and company, 1919. 
370 p. $2.50 net) 

Mr. Willoughby’s book will make a wide and serious appeal. Though 
brief, it covers a large and important series of subjects. The organiza- 
tion of our government during the great war had many reaches and 
results. Its public documents were numerous and voluminous. Much 
was said of it by word of mouth and by the newspapers. The under- 
taking was so vast that the average citizen has failed to have anything 
like a clear perspective of it. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, Mr. Willoughby has rendered a valuable 
and important service. He has put in brief compass the really vital 
things in a vast governmental undertaking, or rather series of under- 
takings. He has given numerous quotations from laws, executive orders, 
reports, and other documents. He has stated the problem in each field 
of governmental effort and has described its conditions; he has told how 
the government proceeded to meet these conditions and how these con- 
ditions stood at the close of the war. 

The general administration necessary for such governmental efforts, 
mobilization of our various forces — science, publicity agencies, finance, 
industry, foreign trade, shipping, inland transportation and communica- 
tion, labor and labor conditions and administration, food, fuel, aireraft 
construction, and war risk insurance — each series of efforts has been 
portrayed with sufficient clearness. 

One may not always agree with some of the author’s analyses, opinions, 
and eriticisms, but one is compellled to think that he has made a fair 
statement of each problem and of its conditions and the efforts for its 
solution. While his statement is brief, it is on the whole adequate for 
the purposes of the book. Mr. Willoughby has made a book which the 
average man can read and has the time to read. It is not voluminous, 
yet for all but the restricted specialist it is adequate. 


CHARLES L. Raper 


Government and the war. By Spenser Wilkinson. (New York: 
Robert M. McBride and company, 1918. 268 p.) 

This volume is composed for the most part of some ten lectures deliv- 
ered by the Chichele professor of military history at Oxford university 
in the years 1909-1917. The lectures are not arranged in order of their 
first delivery but are so arranged as to encourage the development of 
certain conclusions in the mind of the reader, 
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The papers deal with the most fundamental ideas of political science. 
The author believes that ‘‘at its highest level the science of war is the 
science of government’’ and he proceeds to discuss the nature of the 
state, the nature of peace, of war, and of government, with the purpose 
of building conclusions regarding the proper conduct of war upon his 
earlier conclusions regarding the nature of the state and the nature of 
war. 

Starting from the state, ‘‘the only known means of giving reality to 
the conception of right,’’ since 1689 a national unit with political self- 
government, the argument proceeds to envisage the relations of the state 
with its neighbors. In view of the ever-present danger or opportunity 
for war in fulfillment of its own particular idea of a good life for its 
members, naturally the state ‘‘will find its mode of constituting itself 
as a fighting power.’’ Inasmuch as war can never be eliminated as 
nature’s method of testing the nations for survival, it behooves the state 
to adopt a form of organization calculated to the end in view. 

In order to achieve effectiveness in the conduct of war the politicians, 
‘‘in none of whom the author has any faith,’’ should be put aside. A 
grand strategist, reminiscent of the Achwan strategus, should be put in 
charge of the state, with or without the formal displacement of the prime 
minister. The cabinet should be retained to keep the people content, by 
means of explanations, with their rulers. ‘‘The War should be condue- 
ted as a whole by a single minister.’’ At the same time the civil services 
should be purged of the evil of party patronage and to the reformed 
civil services should be entrusted many business duties which now waste- 
fully preoceupy the attention of the commander-in-chief. 

On the whole, the results attained by these fervid efforts are not happy. 
A military man with a taste for politics, the author relies heavily upon 
the classic dogmas of the state. The state and the state alone succeeds in 
indentifying force with right, and ‘‘everyone is aware of this when he 
regards the state from within.’’ A professor of military history, he is 
very enthusiastic regarding the benefits of war. ‘‘It is the possibility of 
war which constrains nations to make themselves efficient.’’ In spite 
of certain suggestions of the necessity for an appeal to citizen soldiers in 
terms of a just cause, when their services are needed, in spite of a doubt 
that force can effect a change in ideas held by one’s opponents, the gen- 
eral tenor of thought resembles that to be found in Germany and the 
next war too much to be well received in America or, it is hoped, in 
England. The somewhat uncandid criticism of Norman Angell in the 
lecture on peace is unpleasant, and the vicious and fatalistic stirring of 
the subject of German relations in 1912 will hardly seem believable 
today. 

In few places does the writer make use of historical material to sub- 
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stantiate the argument. In most of the chapters some use is made of 
that highly generalized sort of history where troublesome detail is left 
out of account in the sweep of the author’s vision of the ‘‘true’’ current 
of everits. Only in the treatment of the Dardanelles episode does Mr. 
Wilkinson come to grips with the detailed facts and here there is all too 
plentiful a supply of material to support his plea for experts, and ex- 
perts only, in the technical services. 

Certain extraneous factors reénforce the general effect. The author 
is very personal and didactic, even for a lecturer. He is also very con- 
fident. ‘‘I have not had to change my mind during the war.’’ He is 
grieved that his generation of admonitions to his fellow countrymen that 
their army, their navy, and their government were unfit have gone un- 
heeded — grieved, but not surprised. The papers do not hang together 
well, and a great deal of repetition is noticeable. This is not a very stable 
foundation on which to build such radical conclusions as that the great 
aim of the state ‘‘may be said to be its own efficiency, and if, by the action 
of another state, that is threatened, the danger must be averted,’’ or that 
‘only the nation itself is to be the judge of what is vital to the nation.”’ 


PitMAN B. Porrer 


War aims and peace ideals. Selections in prose and verse illustrating 
the aspirations of the modern world. Edited by Tucker Brooke, 
B.Litt. (Oxon), assistant professor of English, Yale college, and 
Henry Seidel Canby, Ph.D., assistant professor of English, Yale 
university. (New Haven: Yale university press, 1919. 264 p. 
$1.50) 

The editors of this attractive little volume undertook a task of great 
magnitude, indicated not only by its title, but by its sub-title as well. 
They approach it rather from the standpoint of literature than from that 
of history, yet necessarily their choice falls upon certain speeches and 
state papers that must always be subject matter for the historian of the 
great war. In some cases they have gone far afield for their material, 
when, for instance, choosing Daudet’s ‘‘Last class’’ of the Alsatian 
schoolmaster in 1871, the classic epics of Servia, the pacifist appeals of 
Tolstoy, and the Czecho-Slovak poems of the revolution of 1848. All 
these may be justified, however, as voicing the aspirations of these peo- 
ples that are only in the present times coming to realization. The edi- 
tors by no means confine themselves to the masterpieces of literature 
evoked by the war. It is true they give as among the greatest Cardinal 
Mercier’s ‘‘The uses of endurance’’; Romain Rolland’s ‘‘Civilization 
versus Kultur’’; and Woodrow Wilson’s ‘‘Program of the world’s 
peace.’’ Besides these, W. C. Abbott’s ‘‘Cossack or republican’’; Will- 
iam Allen White’s ‘‘What the war did for Brewer’’ will have a limited 
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immortality. Among the poems the omissions are in evidence. One misses 
the familiar stanzas of Rupert Brooke and Alan Seegar, of Rudyard 
Kipling and John Masefield. Nothing is more invidious, however, than 
negative criticism in the case of such limited space as this small volume 
afforded.- The inclusion therein of German, Russian, Serbian. and 
Czecho-Slovak voices differentiates it from other war anthologies, and 
gives it the cosmopolitan character that a full understanding of our own 
times demands. Indeed, it is offered ‘‘to the student of human nature 
and the philosophy of the war,’’ that is, one presumes, among the Eng 
lish-speaking peoples. All that tends to broaden our vision, to make ws 
understand how the ‘‘other half’’ thinks, feels, and expresses itself must 
be welcomed as a contribution to the public opinion that will make effee 
tive any league of nations, that must be created before we may have a 
federation of the world. To such an understanding this small volume 
contributes. The reviewer bespeaks on its behalf a wide distribution 
and reading. 
Louise PuHeips Ke.ioca 


Reconstruction and national life. By Cecil Fairfield Lavell, Ph.D., as- 
sociate professor of history, Grinnell college. (New York: Mace- 
millan eompany, 1919. 193 p. $1.60) 

An attempt is made in these two hundred pages to give a picture of 
the main factors, philosophical, literary, political, and social, in the 
national cultures of France, Germany, Russia, and England as these 


countries confront the problems of internal reorganization. Mr. Lavell 
preserves an instinctive generosity of tolerance throughout the study 
and merely attempts to picture things as they are, as a result of the 
growth of these great peoples since the French revolution. 

On the whole, the result is not an unhappy one. The author cer- 
tainly sueceeds in bringing into attention most of the more general fac 
tors of the problem and in emphasizing the baffling complexity of the 
situation. 

There are, however, serious deficiencies in the book which the author 
would, by his own intention in writing, desire to have called to the 
reader’s attention. There is no treatment, or even notice, of the exist- 
ence or operation of ‘‘high finance’’ in the European nations, nor are the 
economic facts of trade and industry canvassed. There is no attention 
to the problem of personal politics. The result is disastrous. Recon- 
struction in the European states is going to be determined, as to diree- 
tion and scope, not without reference to the actual conjuncture of power 
of the bankers and the professional ministerial personages. Of two 
things one: either ‘‘reconstruction’’ will take place within a period of 
four or five years or the term is used to denote the future growth of the 
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nations in general. In the first alternative this treatment is too general ; 
the additional time needed to read the three hundred and seventy pages 
of Hearnshaw’s Main currents of European history, 1815-1915 would be 
well repaid by the greater measure of detailed data given in that volume 
along with the interpretative work. In the latter case the field is un- 
wieldly in toto. Such history as involves the statement: ‘‘The nine- 
teenth century went on,” is likely to lack the grit of reality. To deal 
with centuries in few pages in a very unsatisfactory proceeding. 
Within the limits of these considerations, however, the author certainly 
achieves all that could reasonably be hoped for, and to the reader who 
knows the facts already the text is a delightful visit to old haunts. 


P. B. P. 


Social studies of the war. By Elmer T. Clark. (New York: George 
Il. Doran company, 1919. 283 p. $1.50) 

With unusual opportunities for close observation resulting from a long 
and intimate participation in many phases of war activities and among 
the civilian population in the leading cities of Europe, Mr. Clark 
makes some startling disclosures and gives the thinking world much 
cause for serious thought. He writes from the standpoint of the man in 
the street, yet his bias is that of a profound believer in the spiritual 
realities. His main thesis deals with the moral and religious status of 
Europe as a result of the war. 

The author finds that the moral principles and conduct of the civilian 
population have been greatly lowered. There has been a letting down 
of barriers, due in some measure to the entrance of women into all kinds 
of war activities; while women have gained in economie freedom, they 
have lost immeasurably in the publie estimation and in moral status. 
This sweeping statement is applied to all classes. The refugees, the 
wives and widows of the soldiers, left rudderless and open to all sorts of 
temptations, have especially suffered, and the home is in danger. The 
evil permeates the upper classes, and some of it, with considerable evi- 
dence, is attributed to German propaganda, particularly as it affected 
the efficient conduct of the war. 

In this serious crisis, the author finds the church helpless in every way 
to cope with the problem. Its traditions and its working system are set 
in a groove which renders it useless as an organ of moral, social, or 
spiritual regeneration. In the war the established church was an ob- 
structionist. It foolishly interfered with Sunday games among the sol- 
diers and that, together with the exemption of the clergy from military 
service, has caused the church to lose prestige. The call is for disestab- 
lishment and reconstruction. 

For this reconstruction the author sees little hope, since the great ideas 
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for which the war stands—democracy, human brotherhood, and social 
readjustment—are not acceptable to an autocratic church which dis- 
trusts the people. This is likewise true of the Roman Catholic chureh, 
which has lost easte by its apparent pro-German attitude and its partici- 
pation in the Irish rebellion. In Italy, Belgium, and France the papacy 
is no longer respected. 

In spite of his profanity and other weaknesses, the soldier, Mr. Clark 
finds, is essentially religious. The war has emphasized the God-idea, but 
the soldier’s ‘‘natural religion’’ is unformulated and creedless. It needs 
a theology—a working principle—lest it drift into pure idealism, im- 
morality, or be exploited by rationalism. There is a world-wide need, an 
immense opportunity, for the church if it can free itself from the dead 
weight of ecclesiasticism and become a spiritual church in reality. 

Among the toilers and in the war-torn countries of Europe the author 
sees a new birth, but emphasizes the dangers from an untrained and 
ignorant democracy. He devotes some chapters to Lreland’s problem, 
its historie background, and the possibility of adjustment. In one chap- 
ter he makes the ‘‘Heritage of hate’’ the most serious result of this 
world conflict. The alliance between Germany and Turkey, and finally 
the ‘‘City of horrible nights’’ in which he pictures with great vividness 
what Europe underwent in the air raids, form the subjects of the closing 
chapters of a book which, at least, gives us new light and a new demand 
for American participation in the world problem. 


A new municipal program. By Clinton Rogers Woodruff. (New York: 
D. Appleton and company, 1919. 392 p. $2.25) 

The work of the National municipal league in the interest of better 
city government in the United States is or should be well known to all 
students of the social sciences. The present volume in the series pub- 
lished under the auspices of the league is perhaps the most noteworthy 
contribution made so far by the organization. Briefly, its purpose is the 
presentation of the model city charter which has been sponsored by the 
league and a discussion of the various features of the charter by the 
authorities who were originally responsible for its framing. The book 
follows in general principles the plan of its predecessor, A municipal 
program (Macmillan company, 1900), which first gave to the public the 
results of the league’s six years of effort toward the formulation of ‘‘a 
working system consistent with American industrial and political con- 
ditions, and embodying the essential principles that must underlie sue- 
cessful municipal government in this country.’’ A new municipal pro- 
gram is a presentation of the original thesis in the light of nineteen addi- 
tional years of study and experiment. 

The volume outlines clearly the general principles which the league 
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would urge for the development of better municipal government. A 
distinctive feature of the new program is its recommendation of con 


stitutional provisions for a much larger measure of home rule for cities 
than was considered in the earlier program. Assuming wide freedom in 
self-government, the problem of individual cities becomes the problem of 
devising an effective vehicle for the expression of the popular will, the 
defining of a progressive municipal policy, and the securing of efficient 
men for the administrative offices. 

Emphasis is placed upon the need of experts in city government, the 
subject of the chapter by A. Lawrence Lowell. Further chapters on 
civil service, constitutional municipal home rule, electoral provisions of 
the new program, the short ballot, administrative organization and re- 
lated subjects, go far forward defining the various clauses of the mode! 
charter. 

The final test of the value of such a work as this must be in the appli- 
cation of the principles espoused. On this seore, of course, the book 
ean not yet be judged; but in spite of the lack of experience which lies 
behind some of the provisions of the model charter, its presentation in 
this form, accompanied by the notes of the framers, makes it safe to 
predict that it will exert a strong influence in guiding municipal gov- 
ernment along better lines ‘‘in harmony with the spirit of our institu- 
tions.’”’ 


Evolution of the constitution of the United States of America and 
history of the Monroe doctrine. By John A. Kasson, LL.D.  (Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1904. 273 p. 
$2.00) 

This volume was originally written for the constitutional centennial 
commission, under whose auspices the centennial was celebrated at Phil- 
adelphia in 1887. It appeared as a part of the two memorial volumes 
then published. The present edition has been revised and contains some 
slight additions to the text. Its plan, as stated by the author, was to 
present ‘‘a clear but condensed recital of the conditions preliminary to 
the ‘Confederacy’; a statement of the infirmities and ineffectiveness of the 
Articles of Confederation, upon which the founders sought in vain to 
build a practical government; its entire failure as a national bond, and 
the recognition of that failure by the patriots of the Revolution; the 
successive steps by which they sought the consent of the States to a 
general convention to provide a substitute government; and finally, the 
manner in which they aceomplished the organization of a NaTION. The 
leading contested clauses of the Constitution are considered separately, 
and the great points of the debate connected with each are given.’’ 

The author had in mind particularly the busy man of affairs, as well 
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as the student of public law, for whom he sought to present a brief but 
accurate account of the ‘‘great intellectual struggle which culminated in 
the adoption of the Constitution,’’ in the hope that it would stimulate 
‘‘nopular devotion to its principles.’’ 

In this definite task he has achieved a distinct success. In less than 
40,000 words he has given a story, reasonably accurate and very read- 
able, of some of the main points of struggle and contention in the for- 
mation of our fundamental law. One who reads it will come away not 
only with a better understanding of the governmental theories embodied 
in our organic law but with a better understanding of the gigantic prob- 
lems involved and of the marvelous judgment, courage, and common 
sense with which the fathers attempted their solution. 

In the selection, arrangement, and presentation of material, the author 
has shown commendable judgment, fairness, and sense of proportion ; 
although in devoting only four pages to the judiciary article, which is 
entirely inadequate, the author certainly lost his perspective. There are 
few principles of government more important, and upon which there ex- 
ists greater confusion of ideas, than those involved in article m of the 
constitution, and yet they were practically ignored. 

The last fifty pages of the book are devoted to the history of the 
Monroe doctrine, which is very well done. While it does not equal, in 
precision and discriminating scholarship, the short accounts of the 
doctrine that have been written by Moore and Root, it is vastly superior 
to most of the articles that have appeared. 


The volume is written in a flowing, sometimes rhetorical style, which 
the general public will find very readable and which has not been 
achieved at an undue sacrifice of brevity. 


ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 


The old merchant marine. A chronicle of American ships and sailors. 
By Ralph D. Paine. [Chronicles of America series} (New Haven: 
Yale university press, 1919. 214 p. $3.50) 

The reader who is seeking an entertaining and picturesque account of 
the marine achievements of certain of the great shipmasters of United 
States history will be well pleased with the present volume. Here he 
will find a well-told, spray-swept tale of shallop, schooner, packet, and 
clipper, of pirate, privateersman, and peace-time merchant, replete with 
incident and what the journalists call ‘‘human interest.’’ Although a 
preface is lacking, it is perhaps correct to say that the purpose of the 
volume, and of the series as a whole, has been excellently carried out by 
the author. 

For the reader of more specialized interest the volume is disappointing 
in several respects. The author has failed to make a balanced presenta 
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tion of his subject and, by dwelling on the unique and spectacular, has 
frequently obscured fundamental matters of a general and routine char- 
acter. This is most apparent in the colonial period where the extensive 
dealings of the ‘‘fair trader’’ receive inadequate attention and the im- 
portant activities of the smugglers are not even hinted at. After all, it 
was in the venturesome voyages of a thousand nameless captains that the 
great development, as well as the real romance, of the merchant marine 
lay ; and the monuments of their success were to be found in the countless 
well-defined trade routes which developed from their first daring ex- 
ploits. This the author often fails to keep in mind. 

The subject of the volume also demanded a less fragmentary treatment 
of the relation of governmental policy to the development of the mer- 
chant marine. The English navigation acts, though mentioned with ad- 
verse comment, are nowhere given credit for the great progress of colo- 
nial shipbuilding; nor is there any mention made subsequently of the 
importance of the American protective tariff policy in diverting capital 
from shipping into manufacturing. Finally, it is to be noted that the 
author perpetuates a famous textbook error concerning the war of 1812 
in his statement that the prowess of the American sea fighters convinced 
Great Britain of the unwisdom of her policy of impressment. 

ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER 


The American Indian as participant in the civil war. By Annie Heloise 
Abel, Ph.D., professor of history, Smith college. (Cleveland: Arthur 
H. Clark company, 1919. 403 p. $5.00) 

This is the second of a series of three volumes dealing with the slave- 
holding Indians of Indian Territory, as secessionists, participants in the 
civil war, and victims in the reconstruction period. From the battle of 
Pea Ridge, March 6-8, 1862, to the last of the raiding expeditions, in the 
spring of 1865, of Stand Watie, Cherokee and most capable and trust- 
worthy of the Indian leaders, a detailed account of Indian activities for 
and against the union is presented. Because of the neglect and over- 
sight of the federal government most of the tribes of Indian Territory 
affiliated with the confederacy in a diplomatic alliance, and had rep- 
resentatives at the seat of the confederate government. Nevertheless, 
they were of little use to the confederacy. Most of the tribes remained 
loyal to the end, but few could be depended upon at critical times. They 
refused to subject themselves to drill and discipline; they did not hes- 
itate to intrigue with the enemy; and they were constantly reverting to 
the most revolting practices of savage warfare. Hence little use was 
made of them except in the home guard and for raiding purposes. 

Although the Indian was a poor soldier he was not wanting in patriot- 
ism. He never lost his love for home and country. This it was more 
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than anything else that attached him to the confederacy and caused him 
to waver with its rising and falling fortunes. Miss Abel makes it plain 
that he was, as always, conscious of the insatiable land hunger that was 
pressing down upon him in the form of politicians, speculators, and 
would-be captains of industry, often ‘‘rogues in the disguise of public 
benefactors.’’ Thus at the very end of the conflict and when all seemed 
lost the Cherokee declined to give up a part of their country to the eon- 
federacy. When urged to do so as a means to their defense and self- 
preservation, they replied ‘‘To do this would be the end of our national 
existence and the ruin of our people. Two things above all others we 
hold most dear, our nationality and the welfare of our people. Had the 
war been our own, there would have been justice in the proposition, but 
it is that of another nation.’’ 

For both the confederacy and the union white officers were decided 
upon for all important places of responsibility in the Indian commands, 
but they were rarely such men as would inspire confidence and enthusi- 
asm in their Indian allies. In fact this book is largely a narrative of 
jealousies and rivalries, interspersed with accounts of drunkenness and 
incompetency. Albert Pike and Douglas H. Cooper each understood the 
Indian, but like most of their associates they were unfitted by tempera- 
ment, interests, and experience for all the requirements of commanders 
in a large frontier area. As a result, a large part of their time was con- 
sumed in making reports to Richmond and Washington and in watching 
each other. Removals and changes in policy were frequent and made for 
anything but a brilliant chapter in the military annals of the civi! war. 

Miss Abel has made a real contribution to the military history of the 
eivil war. In fact, this is the only account there is of the activities in 
and about Indian Territory. A sketch map shows the main theater of 
warfare and the location of the tribes within the Indian country. A let- 
ter of fourteen pages from Albert Pike, ‘‘Citizen of Arkansas,’’ to Major 
General Theophilus H. Holmes is given as an appendix. It portrays the 
rivalries and grievances of the frontier commanders, also the supremely 
selfish character of the Indian alliances on the part of those who coveted 
their lands and used the Indians incidentally to fight their battles. 

The material for this book was drawn largely from documentary 
sources, among others the Leeper or Wichita agency papers, the Fort 
Smith papers, and official reports. The annotations are extensive and 
carefully prepared. The bibliography is exhaustive and the index is 
complete. 

CHARLES H. AMBLER 
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Fighting the spoilsmen. Reminiscences of the civil service reform move- 
ment. By Wiliam Dudley Foulke, LL.D. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s sons, 1919. 348 p. $2.00 net) 

Quite apart from its value as a repository of materials for use by future 
historians of American administrative practice, these reminiscences of 
one who participated actively in the campaigns of the civil service reform 
league in the years of its greatest labors provide splendid reading in 
themselves. There are woven together in this book the zeal of the re- 
former (‘‘every other question has two sides’’), a profound philosophy 
of democratic government, and the race and spice of actual polities, the 
whole blended by the hand of a very genial, very generous, yet very 
earnest student of public affairs and public men. 

Beginning with some account of the origins of the reform movement, 
the author traces its uneven development during the next thirty-five 
years, pausing long enough on the salient episodes to furnish ample in- 
formation on the individual phases of that development. In conclusion 
there is presented a brief summary of the results achieved since 1883; 
it is to be regretted that this summary is not more elaborate, for, al- 
though he has specifically confined his task to that of recording the data 
to be studied by other historians, surely Commissioner Foulke has a 
better vantage point from which to evaluate his own materials than a 
more unfamiliar student can ever have. 

The speeches and papers reprinted in the appendix reveal the author 
in the light of a propagandist urging a certain policy, in contrast to that 
of a chronicler and commentator, and there is as much persuasion and 
cogent advocacy to be found therein as there is of light and sparkling 
interpretation in the narrative text. 

Yet with it all, the volume deals — as Mr. Foulke confesses — with an 
era that is gone, the era of ‘‘mugwumps,’’ of ‘‘reform’’ in American 
government, 1880 and the years following. The effort to hitch the sub- 
ject fast to the war is not very effective; even a caution regarding the 
claims of preferment for office likely to be advanced by returned vet- 
erans somehow fails to awaken any real sense of danger. Perhaps that 
is because of the extent to which ‘‘the reform’’ has become a permanent 
part of our constitutional system; perhaps it is due merely to the fact 
that there was no ‘‘change of party’’ in 1917 and we should really find, 
in 1921, if there should be a change in that year, that all that has been 
achieved by executive order, and even by congressional statute, could 
be swept away by a party barred from the coveted offices. But also per- 
haps the effect — or lack of effect — is due to the fact that suddenly the 
older parties are being challenged so seriously as to their right to speak 
for American voters that the mechanical controls such as preference in 
appointments or even the placing of party workers in all the postoffices 
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are a little ineffectual in the premises. One does not make, guide, or 
suppress revolution by these devices. 

The student of political science is certain to be interested in the au- 
thor’s belief that the object of the competitive system is not so much to 
provide an efficient civil service as to remove the temptation to use office 
for party power. One might well ask: is this a reform of our political 
parties or of our adminisirative system? The suggestion that it is the 
former accords with the analysis just made of the obsolescence of the 
problem itself. The older parties may be cured of their bad practices 
by other means than the ‘‘merit system.’’ 

It cannot be too clearly repeated that this is a volume in a thousand 
for students of American historical politics. 

P. B. P. 


Life of John Marshall. By Albert J. Beveridge. In four volumes. Vol- 
ume 1, Conflict and construction, 1800-1815; volume tv, The build 
of the nation, 1815-1835. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin company, 1919. 644; 668 pp. $10.00 net) 

With these volumes Mr. Beveridge brings to completion his monu- 
mental biography of Chief Justice Marshall, thus securely linking his 
name with one of the great republicans of the history of the republic. 
The excellencies of the previous volumes are again in evidence here — 
thoroughness of research, skill in summarizing and arranging a vast ac- 
cumulation of material, dramatic narrative. Moreover, the principal 
fault of those volumes almost disappears in these: Marshall is now a 
great enough figure in his own right to dominate the elaborate back- 
ground provided for his activities. 

Volume m1 opens with the beginning of Marshall’s judicial career. The 
federal judiciary is under fire from the triumphant republicans; that it 
emerged from the ensuing contest, not unscathed, but body-whole, was 
due in great part to Marshall’s political skill. The writer of this review 
pointed out some years ago that the *ase Marbury v. Madison bore all 
the earmarks of ‘‘a political coup.’’ M:. Beveridge accepts this analysis, 
and is able, moreover, to confirm it by a striking discovery of his own — 
a letter from Marshall to Justice Samuel Chase bearing the date, in the 
original, of January 23, 1804 (3:176-177). Unquestionably, however, 
the 1804 is old-style for 1805, for the document was clearly penned while 
Chase’s trial from impeachment was just getting under way. If this 
impeachment succeeded, Marshall saw himself and the entire existing 
bench swept from office, and their places taken by republican sympathiz- 
ers with the doctrines of the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions. How 
was the danger to be averted? Why, congress was to give up the right 
of impeachment and to receive instead the right to review the decisions 
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of the supreme court! For the threatened recall of judges was to be 
substituted the recall of their decisions. 

The second half of volume 1m is given over, for the most part, to a de- 
tailed account of the Burr conspiracy and Burr’s subsequent trial for 
treason. This is the vulnerable part of Mr. Beveridge’s work. In his 
effort to defend Marshall’s handling of the law case, he has felt it neces- 
sary to make himself also the champion of Burr, and so has fallen easy 
victim to Mr. MeCaleb’s brilliant special pleading. The whole question 
is, of course, far too involved to warrant an attempt at fresh discussion 
of it within the limits of a review. On the crucial question of whether 
an ‘‘overt act’? has been shown against Burr, I venture to refer the 
reader to relevant pages of my John Marshall and the constitution. Mr. 
Beveridge’s treatment of this matter clearly does not meet the conten- 
tions which I there advance. Nor does he give adequate heed to the fact 
that the extraordinary line of reasoning developed by the chief justice 
in his famous opinion received no support from the arguments of any 
one of the seven or eight excellent lawyers on either side of the case. 

It is Mr. Beveridge’s task in his final volume to provide Marshall's 
great constitutional decisions with their historical setting. The task is 
achieved with enviable success. Chapter 1 of the volume contains an- 
other noteworthy find, a letter from Marshall to Robert Smith of Balti- 
more, dated July 27, 1812. The writer is obviously posturing, awaiting 
the descent of the presidential thunderbolt. Fortunately it did not de- 
seend ; and from this time on Marshall drops all his political nonsense. 

Noteworthy, too, is the fresh account given in chapter mr of the Fair- 
fax litigation, a fearfully complex topie which is handled with great 
skill and clarity and upon which the analogous Granville case is made 
to throw an interesting sidelight. Chapter tv on ‘‘ Financial and moral 
chaos’’ is so excellent and so much of a contribution that one is tempted 
to urge that it be published as a separate brochure. Incidentally, it 
brackets ‘‘the bank case’’ (McCulloch v. Maryland) with the Dartmouth 
college case in an instructive way. The handling of the Dartmouth col- 
lege case itself, however, is not so entirely unexceptionable. Mr. Bev- 
eridge’s strictures on Shirley’s invaluable volume (4: 258-259 footnote ) 
seem a bit severe, though he is probably right in challenging the asser- 
tion (Shirley, p. 237) on which Mr. Lodge bases his cock-and-bull story 
of Webster’s argument before the court. Elsewhere (footnote, p. 233) 
Mr. Beveridge challenges Harvey’s anecdote to the effect that, since the 
college was founded for the education of Indians and none had attended 
for some time, Webster advised President Brown to send for some, which 
was done, albeit the aborigines escaped before any use could be made of 
their presence. ‘‘ There is not the slightest evidence to support this absurd 
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tale,’’ says Mr. Beveridge. Nevertheless, it is a fact that one of the 
charges levelled against the trustees of the college by the legislative com- 
mittee whose report led to the invasion of the charter, was ‘‘refusing to 
apply any of the funds of which they have control, to the instruction of 
Indians’’ (Lord, p. 71). and it is to be supposed that some effort was 
made to invalidate this criticism. On the other hand, Mr. Beveridge is 
unduly tender of old Professor Goodrich’s famous account of Webster’s 
peroration. This account, which first appeared in print in 1853, at- 
tributes to Webster, in closing, the following words: ‘‘I would not, for 
this right hand, have her [the college] turn to me and say, Et tu quoque, 
mi fili!’’ But we have it from an absolutely contemporary source that 
William Wirt closed his oration against the college with the words ‘‘ Et 
tu, Brute,’’ which, however, were assigned by him to the ghost of Whee 
lock addressing Webster (Lord, p. 150). The parable is deadly. Fortu 
nately, Mr. Beveridge’s critical faculty is usually quite alert, and in his 
excellent account of Gibbons v. Ogden he punctures very neatly the old 
story that Webster prepared his famous argument in that case over night 
(p. 424-425, footnote). 

One considerable disappointment with these admirable volumes [ must 
own, for I had expected to find a final chapter devoted exclusively to an 
effort to assess the personality and achievement of the great chief justice. 
This task, however, Mr. Beveridge has chosen to leave for each reader to 
perform for himself, a concession for which discerning readers will not 
be altogether grateful. In his chapter entitled ‘‘The supreme conserva- 
tive’’ Mr. Beveridge does indeed furnish a valuable clue, but it is rather 
by the way. Moreover, the designation, ‘‘supreme conservative,’’ though 
in fact used with the utmost precision, will be apt to mislead many whose 
usage is less precise. Marshall was a conservative, but the two great 
principles he was conservative of, nationalism and individualism, were 
the very platform of the European liberal movement throughout the 
nineteenth century. Today many reckon these principles reactionary, 
but that is because the pursuit of happiness is no longer the purely in- 
dividual enterprise it formerly was but is more of a collective enter- 
prise —a transformation which has affected Jefferson’s standing as a 
liberal fully as seriously as it has Marshall’s. 


Mr. Beveridge has done a fine, serious piece of work, a work whose 
value will endure as long as interest in the most distinctive of American 
institutions shall endure. More than that, it is a unique pieee of work. 
For what other American public man of Mr. Beveridge’s eminence has 
ever turned historian and man of letters with a result at all equivalent? 
One thinks of Mr. Roosevelt’s Winning of the west as the most nearly 
comparable achievement — but then, Mr. Roosevelt was not yet a publie 
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man when he wrote those entrancing volumes. Perhaps the hope may be 
voiced that Mr. Beveridge has not yet exhausted his evident versatility. 
Epwarp 8. Corwin 


Lemuel Shaw. Chief justice of the supreme judicial court of Massa 
chusetts, 1830-1860. By Frederic Hathaway Chase. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1918. 330 p. $2.00 net) 

It was, of course, inevitable that Mr. Chase should begin his excellent 
biography of Chief Justice Shaw with some such words as the following: 
‘It is doubtful if the country has ever seen a more brilliant group of 
lawyers than was found in Boston during the first half of the last cen 
tury.’’ The statement is quite true, and none the less so because it could 
have been made with equal propriety of a half dozen other cities of the 
period. The fifty years from 1800 to 1850 was the golden age of the 
American bar. 

Mr. Chase’s volume lacks brilliancy but more than compensates for 
this deficiency with its qualities of directness, concreteness, and solid 
ity — qualities admirably adapted to its theme. Shaw is presented in al! 
the relations of life, as the dutiful son, the diligent student, the hard- 
working, conscientious attorney, the learned judge, dominating his bench 
without domineering over it, the devoted husband, the considerate father, 
never losing touch with or interest in the coneerns of his children. The 
picture is a gracious one, and Mr. Chase leaves us no doubt that it is a 
good likeness. 

Mr. Chase’s assessment of Shaw’s actual contribution to the law is 
unfortunately less successful. Chapter vim, éntitled ‘‘Shaw’s part in the 
development of the law,’’ is good so far as it goes, but it is altogethér 
inadequate, particularly in the matter of background and comparison ; 
and chapter vi dealing with ‘‘Constitutional law’’ is at points mislead- 
ing. As a loya' son of Harvard it behooved Mr. Chase not to extend his 
reading on the subject of judicial review beyond the writings of J. B. 
Thayer, and the effect of his self-denial is evident in his treatment of this 
important subject (p. 147 ff.). His later dictum (p. 159) that Shaw’s 
‘*influence on the development of constitutional law, it is safe to say, has 
been second only to Marshall’s’’ is of a like parochial provenance. 
Shaw’s influence on the origins of our constitutional law was not neg- 
ligible, but it was vastly less important than Kent’s, for instance, and his 
contribution to the present content of this body of jurisprudence is com- 
paratively slight. 

It is interesting to compare Marshall and Shaw as judicial stylists. 
Both insisted on stripping questions of their complexities and reducing 
them to basic principles; both had a scorn of precedents; the opinions 
of both were discursive, though Shaw’s were the more so. Marshall’s 
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superiority lay in the orderly development of his argument and the 
aphoristie crispness of his phrasing ; Shaw’s lay in the wider range of his 
illustrative matter. 

As has been stated, Shaw dominated his bench, wherein he again re- 
sembled Marshall ; and what is more, the leadership of both judges rested 
to no small extent on the affectionate regard which they stirred in their 
associates. Indeed the worshipful attitude of all and sundry toward 
Shaw in his later years was not without its humorous aspects at times. 
‘‘One winter,’’ Mr. Chase relates (p. 290), ‘‘when the court was sitting 
at Barnstable Judge Merrick, one of his colleagues, slipped on the icy 
steps and fell, breaking three ribs. The old janitor ministered to the 
injured judge as he lay waiting the coming of the doctor, groaning in 
severe pain. Searching for the bright lining to what seemed to be a 
pretty dark cloud, the janitor remarked soothingly, ‘Well, Judge Mer- 
rick, how thankful you must be it wasn’t the Chief Justice.’ ’’ 

It seems to be implied on page 21 that the Phi Beta Kappa society orig- 
inated at Harvard. This, of course, is not so. 


Letters of Susan Hale. By Caroline P. Atkinson. Introduction by Ed- 
ward E. Hale. (Boston: Marshall Jones company, 1918. 483 p. 
$3.50) 

The hurly-burly of modern life is not conducive to the perusal of 
formal essays or collections of letters, the reading of which should not 
be hurried but thought over, talked about, and enjoyed with one’s 
friends. But when a collection of letters, so full of life and wit and 
humor, so sparkling and clever as the Letters of Susan Hale is pre- 
sented to the public, it should meet with approval, for few bits of fiction 
could be more fascinating and few histories could give a better account 
of social life during the nineteenth century. 

Susan Hale had a brilliant personality. As a daughter of Nathan 
Hale and Sarah Preston Everett, and as a sister of Edward Everett Hale 
and Charles Hale, consul-general in Egypt, she came in intimate contact 
with such people as Emerson, Lowell, and others prominent in the social 
and literary circles of Boston, Newport, Paris, and other cities. Her 
broad education and her rich experiences and associations give high his- 
torical value to the collection of letters, while the funny little illustra- 
tions and the charm of the writer’s style, make of the book a delightful 
human document. 

Edward E. Hale has written a sympathetic introduction, giving an 
appropriate setting for the collection that follows. The book is excel- 
lently bound, contains a useful index, and shows withal an excellent 
choice and arrangement of material. 

EstTHer M. Doe 
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Abraham Lincoln as a man of letters. By Luther Emerson Robinson, 
A.M., professor of English, Monmouth college. (Chicago: Reilly 
and Britton company, 1918. 342 p. $1.50 net) 

Mr. Robinson’s book consists of two parts, a study of the development 
of Lineoln’s character, intellect, and style, following the writings in 
chronological order; and an anthology, each selection from the speeches 
being preceded by a paragraph of explanation and criticism. With the 
exception of the communication of 1832, the speeches are from 1854 and 
later. As illustrations of the preceding study it would seem desirable 
to give some brief specimens from the intermediate period, which is in 
such marked contrast to the final product. The earlier period is rather 
fully represented in the selections from the letters, though these might 
well have been supplemented by some of the more striking telegrams to 
generals in the field, especially the two dispatches to General Hooker. 
The fact that this class of writings is wholly confined to the civil war 
period adds to their interest. The selections close with the poems and 
two fragments on the study of law. A bibliographical note and an ex- 
cellent index close the volume. 


In his estimates of the separate writings and in his general conclu 
sions, the author shows saneness and good judgment. While not attempt- 
ing an original contribution, he has made discriminating use of the avail- 
able material and very few errors have been noted. The statement about 
the source of the passage ‘‘ You can fool all the people’’ is perhaps too 


decided and on page 172 occurs the. apocryphal story of Everett’s con 
gratulating Lineoln after the Gettysburg address, undoubtedly sug- 
gested by Everett’s note to Lincoln. 

The most valuable single feature of the book is the attempt to connect 
Lineoln with the onward march of democracy, as shown in the following 
extract from the conclusion: ‘‘The world is discovering this as the gen- 
uine American spirit, made secure and prophetic by the remarkable per- 
sonality and insight of Lincoln. This, chiefly, let us say, gives soul and 
permanence to the literature he has left us.’’ 

DanteL KILHAM DopGE 
Educational legislation and administration in the state of New York from 
1777 to 1850. By Elsie Garland Hobson, head mistress of the Phebe 
Anna Thorne model school of Bryn Mawr college. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago press, 1918. 268 p. $1.60) 

One can not commend too highly the type of work in the history of 
education undertaken by the University of Chicago and represented in 
Miss Hobson’s monograph. This is the first of a series of monographs 
the purpose of which, Mr. Jernegan points out, is to ‘‘supply, in part, 
the gap in our knowledge of educational legislation in different states’’ 
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by giving the text of the most important laws; to record every act or por- 
tion of an act bearing on education and to provide the information neces- 
sary for finding the text of the act; to analyze and make intelli- 
gible this legislation; and to present special types of legislation for the 


different states. 
In the treatment of educational legislation in New York Miss Hobson 
makes a brief survey of ‘‘formative influences’’ and traces the develop 


ment of the dual system of control to 1820. The subjeet then naturally 
differentiates into a consideration of secondary and higher education and 
of the common school system. There are chapters on special legislation 
for cities, school support, and education for special classes. Four valu 
able appendixes include a chronological list of academies, a list of acts 
eranting support to academies, a list of educational societies, and a list 
of titles and dates of acts relative to education. 

The author says that her work is ‘‘little more than a chronicle of legis 
lation and an exposition of results.’’ The limitations due to the char- 
acter and scope of the work are obvious. It is manifestly impracticable 
to print any considerable number of the nine hundred and seventy-five 
laws listed; it is, however, greatly to be regretted that the most signifi 
cant of these laws are not given in their actual and complete form. The 
extensive quotations and accurate summaries do not supply the need of 
the scholar for the complete document, especially where the different 
provisions of the act are taken up under the various topies to which they 
relate. The use of different type for quotations from laws and reports is 
a desideratum. The monograph, however, undoubtedly adds very largely 
to the knowledge of educational legislation, constitutes in its particular 
field a valuable history of education in New York, and is an important 
contribution to early American educational history. 


Proceedings and collections of the Wyoming historical and geological 
society for the year 1918. Edited by Christopher Wren. (Wilkes 
Barré, Pa.: Printed for the society, 1919. 335 p. $4.00 

This is a volume for the antiquarian rather than for the historian 
The pioneers of the Wyoming valley may find it pleasant reading and he 
who uses a sprinkling pot to irrigate genealogical trees may be rewarded 
with a few new shoots which otherwise would never have seen the light, 
but the historian will find little in it to pay him for the hours spent in 
perusal of the volume. 

Only two portions of the book have distinct historical value. In the 
section entitled ‘‘Some early recollections,’’ Mr. George R. Bedford has 
allowed himself to be reminiscent regarding his legal colleagues and 
conditions in the Wyoming valley before and during the civil war. Mr. 
Bedford’s retentive memory has brought back vividly the manners and 
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customs of a bygone generation and well does he remember the early 
town of Wilkes-Barré. It is interesting to know that men used to wear 
shawls instead of overcoats and that women wore woolen socks instead of 
rubbers. It is pleasant to welcome the soldiers returning from the Mex- 
ican war and to watch the circus parade, even though the elders would 
not let the boy get inside the tent. It is not so pleasant to climb on a 
roof to get a good look at a hanging in the jail yard and it makes one a 
bit melancholy to visit the village graveyard in which the ‘‘shining 
white marble and polished granite shafts were absent.’’ But we soon 
regain our spirits by attending dances and pienics, even though there 
was a prejudice against ‘‘round dancing.’’ The sleigh ride and the 
bottle of champagne which he found ‘‘then and since agreeable to the 
taste’’ enable us to lay aside the ‘‘ Recollections’’ with a feeling of ami- 
ability. 

Mr. Lyman Belding, a California ornithologist who died in 1917, left 
an autobiography. Mr. Belding spent a few years of his boyhood in the 
Wyoming valley, hence the appearaice of the autobiography in the Pro- 
ceedings of the society. A healthy spirit of outdoor life runs through the 
sketch which would make it fairly good material, if properly revised, 
for some nature study magazine. But only one part of it is of interest 
to the historian. In 1851, Mr. Belding shipped on a whaler. Those 
were the days ‘‘when the American clipper ship was in its glory.’’ From 
New Bedford to the Azores and down the African coast sailed the good 
ship Uncas, then around the Cape of Good Hope and over to New Zea- 
land. Guam, the sea of Japan, Behring sea, Petropavlovski and Hono- 
lulu were visited and at the last named place the sailor deserted. On the 
Julian he coasted Mexico and South America and returned to Honolulu, 
where he shipped on the Philomela, which brought him to New York by 
way of the Horn in 1854. The story is well told and gives a vivid pic- 
ture of the whalers of the fifties. 

Under the title ‘‘Royalty in Wyoming valley nearly a century and a 
quarter ago,’’ Oscar J. Harvey has written a superficial sketch of Louis 
Philippe and his family. The fact that the prince spent three or four 
days in the valley and that when he was king of France he patronized 
George Catlin and a band of Lowa Indians appear to be the excuses for 
the paper. The extracts from the diary of Elder David Dimock and the 
biographical sketches of the deceased members of the society are of in- 
terest only to the genealogist and to the local historian. 

T. M. MarsHaLL 
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Virginia under the Stuarts, 1607-1688. By Thomas J. Wertenbaker, 
Ph.D. (Princeton: Princeton university press, 1914. 271 p. $1.50) 
This book fills a long-felt need in a generally satisfactory way. The 
mass of source material on colonial Virginia published in recent years, 
together with the constructive work of Bruce and Alexander Brown, 
have at length made possible the writing of something like an authorita- 
tive history of the early period of the ‘‘Old Dominion.’ Mr. Werten- 
baker has taken advantage of this admirable opportunity. 

In dealing with the foundation of the colony, the author has used 
Brown’s Genesis and First republic freely, but with discrimination. The 
result is a well-balanced account of origins that will meet with the ap- 
proval of most scholars. A chapter on ‘‘The establishment of repre- 
sentative government’’ treats the all-important subject of the beginning 
of legislative government in America. Berkeley’s administration and 
Bacon’s rebellion are given full treatment, and the conclusions reached t 
seem warranted by the evidence. A chapter on ‘‘The period of confu- 
sion’’ deals with the difficult time following Berkeley’s retirement ; ‘‘ The 
critical period’’ completes the volume. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Wertenbaker finds the critical period 
of Virginia colonial history to be the last years of the Stuart régime. 
‘‘The Glorious Revolution [1688] was a victory for liberty even more 
important to Virginia than to England. It brought to an end those 
attacks of the English government upon the representative institutions 
of the colony that had marked the last ten years.’’ As this period of 
Virginia history has been insufficiently emphasized, Mr. Wertenbaker is 
wise in laying stress on it. At the same time, it may be said that the 
whole colonial history of Virginia was, in a sense, critical because dur- 
ing the entire period American institutions were in the making and any 
check given the development of the house of burgesses would have been a 
blow to American civilization. It was not until 1765 and the days of 
Patrick Henry that the final crisis was passed. 

Students may take exception to the frank approval of Dale’s admin- 
istration and to the slight treatment of the Cromwellian age in Virginia 
history, although the materials are scanty for 1650-1660. Mr. Werten- 
baker has not attempted to write an economic or institutional history. 
Within its limits his work is not likely to be superseded. 

H. J. EcKENRODE 
The iron hunter. By Chas. S. Osborn. (New York: Macmillan com- 
pany, 1919. 316 p. $2.00) 

The most interesting thing about The iron hunter is the hunter. This 
volume is the autobiography of a ‘‘hyperkinetic.’’ It carries the reader 
along through its pages as on the current of a mountain stream leaping 
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and tumbling forward in sheer joy of tumultuous action. ‘‘I always 
went with all my might at whatever my hands found to do,’’ says the 
author; and the reader has no doubt about it as he lays down the book. 
This volume of over three hundred pages can be read almost at a sitting, 
so intensely fascinating and rapid is the action; it carries to the reader 
the conviction that he has lived and moved for the time with a great man. 
Not only the author but the story is typically American in the best sense. 

Chase Salmon Osborn was born in 1860 in Indiana, where he spent a 
boyhood of hardships in the rural surroundings of a western pioneer 
community. His parents, both physicians, of British and colonial an- 
cestry, were early in his life reduced from comparative affluence to pov- 
erty. They were idealists of the hardy type produced on the frontier. 
Like his father, Osborn was in his boyhood, as ever in his career, a fighter 
for righteousness, and especially for what he considered his own rights. 
At eight he thrashed a boy for deriding his horse. At eleven, as a news- 
boy, he volunteered to carry papers ‘‘in a part of the town where the 
carrier was always being licked and his papers destroyed’’; he used a 
revolver to good effect, though without hitting anyone, and carried his 
papers in that quarter thereafter unmolested. At twenty-three he was 
in Florence, a frontier iron mining town in Wisconsin, where he bought 
and published the Mining News and carried on a successful campaign to 
clean out organized prostitution, enjoying numerous escapades with 
‘*Old Man Mudge’”’ and his outlaws, than whom ‘‘no sea pirate was ever 
more bloodthirsty or vengeful.’’ At twenty-seven he had located at 
Sault Ste. Marie as a newspaperman and owner of the News, where many 
were his fights with opposition sheets and numerous the libel suits 
brought by him against political opponents. 

Coupled with his fighting qualities was his Wanderlust and love of 
adventure. At ten years of age, filled with stories of Daniel Boone and 
other Indian fighters and armed with an old bored-out army musket and 
a savage-looking bowie knife made from a corn cutter blade, he and an- 
other boy ran away from home and got fifty miles away before caught. 
From then on he ran away annually, on one occasion walking some two 
hundred miles into the wilds of the Michigan lumber woods in Newaygo 
county, where he spent a winter in the camps as a chore boy, incidentally 
suffering a terrible thrashing at the hands of the camp bully. At eigh- 
teen he left home permanently, walking much of the way to Chicago, 
where he arrived with fifteen cents in his pocket — ‘‘every cent I had in 
the world’’ — and the barber took that. Later he made up his mind to 
go to Milwaukee, walking most of the eighty-five miles, learning the ways 
of the professional hobo, but always keeping his self-respect. At Mil- 
waukee he drove a coal wagon and did newspaper work, then went far- 
ther north to Florence. It was his exploring trips into Canada that later 
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led him to the ‘‘Soo.’’ The great wild north drew him with irresistible 
power, ‘‘like a loadstone.”’ ‘‘If 1 had not gone,’’ he says, ‘‘something 
in me would have busted; now I don’t mean burst — something ruder 
than that.’’ From the ‘‘Soo,’’ which Mr. Osborn has ever since made 
his home, he later went to Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, and to the 
farthest islands of the seas, much of the time prospecting for iron. On 
the island of Madagascar he discovered an extensive range of iron ore, 
having previously, in 1889, discovered the Moose mountain iron range in 
Canada which brought him wealth. 

Osborn’s early education is interesting. ‘‘My parents,’’ he says, 
‘‘would teach us American history traditionally, and they were both well 
informed. As my father loved or hated so did I come to do.’’ At thir 
teen Osborn was in the Lafayette high school and at fourteen he en 
tered Purdue university, where he spent three years ‘‘of mingled happi 
ness and bitterness,’’ getting on with his work satisfactorily but so poorly 
dressed as to be subject to the derision of richer boys, one of whom, he 
says, ‘‘would call attention in a loud voice to the fact that I wore no 
undergarments and often no socks, and that my shoes were cowhide.”’ 
Of this fellow, whose name was Jim Reidy, Osborn writes, ‘‘He was a 
handsome young animal, and I couldn't like him as I found out. Secretly 
[ half admired him, altogether envied him and often came near to a 
determination to murder him. Reidy married a charming co-ed and be- 
came a partner in his father’s banking business. They expanded into a 
string of banks. A panic struck them; there were irregularities and Jim 
was sent to the penitentiary. I did not learn of this for a long time. I 
was governor of Michigan when I did find it out and I was not only sorry 
for Reidy but at once endeavored to do what I could for him.’’ The end 
of his stay at Purdue he describes thus: ‘‘One night at the end of my 
third year, I attended a commencement reception at President White's 
house. Several of the young men woree ing dress suits. I had never 
seen one before and the mental effect they had on me was as strange as 
it was ludicrous. All along I had been struggling to get far enough into 
style to wear an undershirt, and here were these claw hammer coats. 
The case was hopeless; the odds were too terrible to struggle against. 
Then and there I vowed to leave school for good, and I did. I was seven- 
teen.’’ 

Newsboy, student, day laborer, country editor, prospector, traveler, 
Osborn has hewed a straight upward course and the people of his adopted 
state have honored themselves by conferring upon him various offices of 
trust, among them that of regent of the University of Michigan (1908 
1911) and governor of Michigan (1911-1912). 

His career as depicted in this volume is worth study as a real romance 
of American life, full of good humor, rugged honesty, and fine idealism. 
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The style of the book reflects the author’s journalistic work. Wit, home 
ly philosophy, and good stories abound. A characteristic story is told of 
an interview when as governor of Michigan he had gone to Indiana as a 
guest of that state. A fine old gentleman named Kantz, of German ex. 
traction, remembered well Osborn’s early escapades and particularly one 
in which he had thrashed another boy ‘‘right in chureh’’ for ealling him 
a vile name, had tried to get a shotgun to kill him, was arrested, tried, 
and acquitted, but socially ostracized. On meeting the governor of Mich 
igan the old man exclaimed: ‘‘Is dis der real Chase Osborn? Vat, ain't 
you hung yet?’’ 

The volume contains many items of historical interest relating to the 
mining industries of the upper peninsula of Michigan and to political 
conditions in the state at the time Mr. Osborn was governor. 

GeorGE N. FULLER 


James Baird Weaver. By Fred Emory Haynes. [Iowa biographical 
series. Edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh] (lowa City: State 
historical society of Iowa, 1919. 494 p. $2.00) 

This book sketches with comparative rapidity the boyhood life of 
James B. Weaver on the lowa farm, deals with his civil war experiences 
in greater detail, and then occupies itself with a lengthy account of his 
political career as republican, greenbacker, populist, and democrat. 
Weaver was ‘‘a skirmisher,’’ a pioneer in the tangled wilderness of 
apathy and corruption which reigned in polities in the latter half of the 
past century. Before his death in 1912 he had seen enacted into law 
many, though not by any means all, of the reforms which he had advo- 
eated as leader of ‘‘a minor minority,’’ and time had proved him a 
prophet of the new social order. 

The paucity of significant material for the biographer’s study made 
his task a difficult one; the scrapbook and the single letter file which 
constitute the bulk of the ‘‘ Weaver papers’’ apparently contain little of 
indirect or unconscious revelation, of the sort of thing that Weaver might 
have said or written as a man, not as a public character. The other 
source material, such as speeches and newspaper reports, must of course 
have been prepared for public consumption. In using these sources, the 
writer makes little attempt at a critical evaluation. He says of certain 
newspaper accounts that they are ‘‘so plainly partisan and unfair to 
[Weaver] . . . that little dependence can be placed upon them’’; 
but he quotes newspaper praise of Weaver without commenting on the 
bias of the source. He has consulted files of various Iowa newspapers 
and of the Congressional record, but has apparently paid scant attention 
to newspaper comment outside Iowa and the west, and has neglected 
what might be a fertile field of material — the greenback, populist, and 
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labor newspapers. He has made only slight use of two important manu- 
script collections, the Donnelly papers belonging to the Minnesota his- 
torical society and the Weller papers in the library of the Wisconsin 
historical society. 

The sourees which he did consult, however, rather obtrude themselves 
upon the reader in long and frequent quotation and in paraphrase so 
detailed that at times the trees obscure the woods. Considering the 
scanty amount of personal material consulted, the book is too long. It 
suffers from the inclusion of unimportant and sometimes irrelevant 
detail. One questions, for instance, whether it was essential to list the 
names of those of Weaver’s children who were able to attend his golden 
wedding celebration ; and one ponders in vain to find the historical sig- 
nificance of the fact that at his funeral services the Yeomen sat directly 
behind the ladies of the Women’s Christian temperance union, and that 
it was Mr. F. V. Evans who sang Does Jesus care? 

E. H. B. 


From Vauquois hill to Exermont. A history of the Thirty-fifth division 
of the United States army. By Claire Kenamore. (St. Louis: 
Guard publishing company, 1919. 435 p. $2.00) 

This book is evidently designed primarily for the veterans of the 
division. Thus the last 175 pages comprise an appendix containing com 
plete rosters of the division personnel. The narrative text touches briefly 
on the organization of the division from Missouri and Kansas national 
guard units and its service in a quiet sector of the Vosges; it deals at 
creat length with its service in the first five days of the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive. The book is illustrated with good photographs of battlefield 
scenes in France and has a good though small reproduction of the French 
general staff map for the division’s scene of operations in the Argonne. 
There is no index. 

As an account of the Thirty-fifth’s operations in the Meuse-Argonne 
the book is of value from the historian’s point of view. True, a large 
part of it is made up of narratives of individual heroism ; but the account 
of the operations was apparently compiled in part at least from inter 
views taken immediately after the division was relieved. A fair number 
of messages and orders are introduced; but the author seems to regard 
them with a proper degree of critical caution. Further, he lets the 
division’s shortcomings and failures be seen through the lines of his nar 
rative. 

The division probably did not have the success the character of its 
personnel deserved. On the first day it took Vauquois hill, one of the 
two commanding heights between Argonne and Meuse. Pressing on, the 
advance units finally reached Exermont ; but they were too far weakened 
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by casualties and stragglers to hold what they had gained and had no 
support or reserve elements to relieve them. Finally it was necessary to 
draw the wrecks of the infantry units behind a line of resistance impro 
vised from engineers, machine gun units, and slightly wounded. The 
whole division was then withdrawn for reorganization. 

Judging by Mr. Kenamore’s account, the weakness of the division la) 
in lack of training for open warfare and complete failure of liaison. 
Field officers failed to maintain axes of march and lost touch with ad 
joining and supporting units. Units and individual soldiers alike got 
out of hand or lost. Mechanical means of liaison broke down completely 
and liaison by runner failed because of the continual shifting of brigade 
and regimental headquarters. To judge by the narrative even brigade 
commanders did not grasp the possibility of differentiating between a 
message center and an advance P. C. On one occasion both command 
ing general and chief of staff were out of touch with division headquar 
ters. The result of these defects was complete failure to control and 
direct the infantry attack or to codrdinate it and support it with the 
artillery. The report of an army inspector, concluding that ‘‘after 
September 27th the Division was really one in name only, as maneuver 
ing power with intact units except the engineers ceased to exist,’’ laid 
the blame on faulty liaison, on poor discipline, and on the change of 
brigade and regimental commanders on the eve of combat. 

These last are sore points with Mr. Kenamore. Volunteer and national 
guard troops, however excellent, can never be so by virtue of the disci 
pline of the regular army; yet five days on the line should not cause a 
good guard outfit to become slack in saluting, as Mr. Kenamore admits 
the division did. As to changes in officers, the division evidently suf- 
fered by being from the first a field of jealousy between regular and 
guard officers. To this Mr. Kenamore impliedly lays a part of the re- 
movals from command on the eve of combat. In a sense he is justified 
by results in his criticism of these removals, as it is hard to see how the 
officers displaced could have failed more completely to keep their units 
in hand than did some of the men who replaced them. 


Oregon. Her history. Her great men. Her literature. By John B 
Horner, A.M., Litt.D., professor of history. (Corvallis, Oregon: 
Press of the Gazette-Times, 1919. 408 p. $2.00) 

In his preface the author characterizes this work as the product of his 
personal intimaey of over half a century with the Oregon country. He 
acknowledges gratefully the assistance of a number of persons who like 
himself have been actively interested ‘‘in preserving and exalting the 


history of Oregon and the Pacific Northwest. . . The reader will ob- 


serve that the volume is offered essentially as a history of Oregon, with 
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only such reference to the story of the Pacifie Northwest as may be in 
dispensable in the introductory chapters.’’ It is designed to give ‘‘such 
a condensed, authentic account of [approximately five hundred] events 
of importance to Oregon since she ‘began to fly with her own wings’ as 
will instruet the reader, create a love for Oregon, and arouse patriotic 
respect for her laws and institutions.’’ 

In the pursuit of this ideal the author divides his treatment into five 
epochs. The first epoch begins with the discoveries of Columbus on the 
mainland of the continent, and traces western discovery to the conelu 
sion of the Lewis and Clark expedition. Epoch two begins with the in 
dependence of the American settlers in Oregon of the Hudson’s Bay 
company in 1843, and continues until the establishment of the territorial 
vovernment on March 3, 1849. Epoch four treats of the territorial 
period, 1849-1859, and epoch five extends from the latter date to the pres 
ent. The announcement of these epochs is in lieu of a table of contents. 

The work is evidently intended primarily for use by students of high 
and grammar schools, hence the array of historical information presented 
is marshalled in a way suited to make its strongest appeal to adolescent 
students who are not yet beyond exultant acquisition of minute and often 
dissociated pieces of information. The textbook arrangement of mate 
rials breaks the continuity of the narrative. The epochs are treated in 
strict annalistie order; events are thrown into juxtaposition which have 
no connection other than that of chronological sequence. Thus the read 
er will find it possible to fix in mind the period of an event, with some 
inevitable loss of its due perspective and meaning. 

The author makes his niost valuable contribution in drawing together 
so many events of interest belonging to the century or so since the Amer 
ican discovery of the Columbia river. He has avoided the controversial 
phases of northwestern history, stating his facts simply and in straight 
forward style. In so doing he has gathered a wealth of information 
which will foster strong local historical interest and pride. Conspicuous 
in this connection are the frequent references to ‘‘first’’ things: the first 
white women to ascend Mount Hood; the first ship on the Columbia; the 
first attempt to establish a trading post; the first school in the Pacific 
northwest ; the first missionaries of the various denominations; the first 
celebration of the marriage ceremony ; the first protestant church; and 
so on, throughout the volume, first happenings of what came later to be 
ordinary, repeated occurrences, will challenge the spirit of local pride in 
the young reader or awaken the pleasure of affectionate reminiscence in 
the older Oregonian. 

Appeal to adolescent interest is made by the presentation of materials 
not always included in works of this kind. Some of these are a number 
of Indian creation myths, a description of early Indian fairs, a sam; 
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of the Chinook jargon, mention of the Oregon caves, and accounts of stu 
pendous forest fires of unknown origin. State pride is fostered by bio 
graphical notices of prominent people whose lives have touched Oregon 
in some special manner. Among these are Billy Sunday and Herbert 
Hoover. Californians endowed with as strong local pride as the author 
will note with interest the inclusion of Edwin Markham and Joaquin 
Miller among the Oregon literary celebrities. 

The historical narrative of the fifth and final epoch, which treats 
events in the order of their occurrence under the successive governors of 
the state, comes to an anticlimax in a two-page list of Oregon congress 
men and senators. 

The utility of the text would be greatly increased by a rearrangement 
of the materials. The wealth of information concerning educational in 
stitutions might have been worked into a single chapter with better ef 
fect. The discussion of the Oregon Indian wars would have left a clearer 
impression had it been given similar continuous treatment. The narra 
tive of political events could thus have received more comprehensive 
handling. 

The index is not complete, many subjects and names mentioned in the 
text being entirely omitted from it. The printing and binding, done 
under war conditions, exhibit only excusable imperfections. The illus 
trations are copious and appropriate, and there is a useful map. 

HersBert INGRAM PRIESTLEY 


The Maseres letters, 1766-1768. Edited with an introduction, notes and 
appendices, by W. Stewart Wallace, M.A. (Oxon). [University of 
Toronto studies, history and economies series} (Toronto: Oxford 
university press, 1919. 135 p.) 

To the modern historian accustomed to using archives the statement 
is trite that there is more illuminating material for the historian among 
the unprinted material than the printed. Yet the appearance of innu- 
merable volumes of history based exclusively on the limited but well- 
known collections of sources and public documents proves that the les- 
son is still unlearned even in many of our colleges and universities. 
This publication has rescued the letters of Francis Maseres from the ob- 
scurity of the Hardwicke correspondence in the British museum, where 
are stored riches still almost untouched by historians of Great Britain 
and her colonies. The correspondence of the Hardwicke family, extend- 
ing through the most important years of the eighteenth century, is par- 
ticularly valuable to historians of America. Lord Hardwicke and his 
sons were conspicuous leaders of the ‘‘old whig’’ faction during its 
ascendancy and decline, and their own observations and those of their 
correspondents throw floods of light on colonial events so frequently ob 
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scured in the documents emanating from administrative officers. In 
making public the letters of Francis-Maseres, one of the important offi 
cials of the Vita Nuova of British Canada, Mr. Wallace has performed a 
valuable service. 

Maseres was attorney-general of the province of Quebee from 1766 to 
1769 and ‘‘as such played no small part in the events and deliberations 
which eulminated in the Quebee Act.’’ His letters are addressed for the 
most part to ‘‘Fowler Walker, the London agent of the British mer 
chants in Quebec. Though possibly not complete, for there seem to be 
gaps in the correspondence, they constitute a series of private letters 
almost unique, so far as the early days of British rule in Canada are 
coneerned.,’’ 

Maseres owed his appointment to the Rockingham ministry, which sig 
nalized an otherwise rather negative administration with the appoint 
ment of some carefully-selected men for the government of Canada. The 
attorney-general, capable and energetic, did not live up to expectations, 
however, since his Huguenot ancestry had implanted in him a prejudice 
against Catholics that he never overcame. 

One of his duties was to assist in drawing up reports on conditions 
existing in the colonies. The mistakes of the proclamation of 1763 were 
to be corrected. Concerning these activities of Maseres there is consid- 
erable information of a rather intimate nature. The most important re 
port with which he had to do was concerned with ‘‘the defects of the 
system of Judicature’’ that had been inaugurated. Maseres was re 
quested by Governor Carleton to draw up a preliminary report which he 
completed in February, 1769. This was rejected. The letters here 
printed unfortunately throw little light on the obscure question of this 
rejection and the drafting of another report by the governor. 

The letters contain interesting references to the authorship of the 
famous proclamation of 1763. In a letter of November 19, 1767, Maseres 
asserts that Governor Henry Ellis was its author (p. 62) and again on 
August 11, 1768, he writes: ‘‘Mr. William Grant of London 
assures me that he saw the king’s proclamation in Governor Ellises hand 
writing before it was published’’ (p. 99). The reviewer has somewhere 
run across a similar statement but has hitherto never been able to find 
corroborative testimony. Ellis was a great friend of Lord Halifax, and 
he may have influenced the final draft of the proclamation that was due 
to the latter. 

Many other phases of the British administration in Canada during 
these early years are illuminated by the letters, and the editor is to be 
commended on making them available and for his careful editorial work. 


C. W. ALVORD 
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Our beginnings in Europe and America. How civilization grew in the 
old world and came to the new. By Smith Burnham, A.M. (Phila- 
delphia and Chicago: John C. Winston company, 1918. 375 p. 
$.84) 

This volume has been prepared in accordance with the recommenda 
tions of the ‘‘committee of eight’’ of the American historical association. 
It covers two grades of elementary school work: the elements of ancient 
and modern history for the sixth grade and early American history for 
the seventh grade. The recommendations of the committee of eight are a 
complete vindication of the methods of the immortal Peter Parley — once 
so universally popular and then for a generation discredited — and the 
book under discussion is essentially Peter Parley up to date. It has 
the advantage of fifty years of scientific scholarship. 

The work has been well done: the book furnishes an outline of world 
history in which matters of importance have been included and matters 
of less significance excluded with excellent historical judgment. Chap- 
ters on primeval man and early antiquity, the Greeks, the Romans, early 
Christianity, the beginning of the middle ages, early English history, 
life in the middle ages, and the growth of the English nation present 
in rapid survey the preliminary knowledge necessary for an understand- 
ing of American history. 

In the latter half of the volume, chapters on ‘‘The Europe which 
found America,’’ ‘‘The east and west,’’ and ‘‘How Europe found Am- 
erica’? treat with sufficient fullness pre-Columbian conditions and the 
story of the discovery. The Spanish empire and the first English at- 
tempts at settlement follow. A chapter is devoted to the settlement of 
Virginia and Maryland. The colonization of Virginia is given rather 
too briefly and without sufficient emphasis on its importance — a common 
fault in American school histories. New England and other colonies are 
treated satisfactorily, especially New England. 

The book is written in an easy and interesting style and the succes 
sive contributions to American civilization are clearly pointed out. It 
is an excellent work for preliminary history teaching. 


H. J. E. 


New American history. By Albert Bushnell Hart, LL.D., professor of 
government, Harvard university. (New York: American book com- 
pany, 1917. 650 p.) 

This is a revision of the author’s Essentials in American history, which 
was first published in 1905, and is intended to be used as a text in the 
high school. The high scholarship of the author is sufficient guarantee 
of the historical accuracy of the subject matter of the book. The illus- 
trations are numerous and apt. The maps are excellent. On these points 
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all will probably agree. But there is room for a difference of opinion as 
to the author’s method of presentation. On the whole, the book takes the 
form of a compendium dealing with a great many different topics; hence 
the treatment of these topies is usually very brief, and frequently state- 
ments are made which, while perfectly clear to the special student of his 
tory, are likely to be rather difficult of comprehension to the average 
high school student. The growth of our national history will require 
brevity and still more brevity in the future textbooks if they are to be 
compendiums and if they do not exceed the number of pages fixed by the 
publishers. The alternative method of presentation is by way of eare- 
fully formulating a few rather definite problems in American history 
and eliminating all matter that does not bear upon the solution of those 
problems. Such a method permits, as a rule, a fuller treatment of what 
is presented than the other method does. As yet no history textbook has 
been constructed along the line of the problem method, but such a book 
will have many things in its favor when it does appear. Mr. Hart's 


original Essentials was among the popular texts throughout the country 


and no doubt this recent revision will have a good following. It un 
questionably compares favorably with the books that are current. 
E. M. Vio.erri 


Story of agriculture in the United States. By Albert H. Sanford, pro 
fessor of history, State normal school, Lacrosse, Wisconsin. (Chi 
eago: D. C. Heath and company, 1916. 394 p. $1.00) 

The author explains that this book ‘‘is intended primarily for boys 
and girls who live on farms’’; though he expresses the hope ‘‘that it will 
be of interest to others, many of whom may have had experiences similar 
to those here recorded.’’ He has therefore endeavored ‘‘merely to gather 
as far as they are now available, the more important facts of our agri 
cultural history, and to enliven the account with interesting details and 
descriptions.’’ Judged from this standpoint, it may be said that the 
work has been well done, for the story has been written in an interesting 
and instructive manner. As such it should be welcomed by teachers of 
American history in both rural and city schools, and it should make an 
appeal to general readers interested in our agricultural development. 

The story begins with an interesting chapter on Indian agriculture in 
America, which is followed by five chapters descriptive of rural economy 
in the colonies and one chapter on conditions in the ‘‘back country’’ in 
the eighteenth century. The interest of leading statesmen in agriculture 
is emphasized; among these may be mentioned Washington, Franklin, 
and Jefferson. The westward movement of pioneer and planter into the 
Mississippi valley is treated in some half-dozen chapters which bring the 
narrative down to the civil war, the effect of which is then duly recorded. 
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The remaining chapters are devoted to the westward movement of the 
wheat-growing industry, hard times for farmers, the range and ranch 
cattle business, the revolution of agriculture by machinery, the new 
south, scientific agriculture, and irrigation and dry farming. The vol 
ume is completed by two chapters on rural life and rural problems. 

Mr. Sanford’s book is, in short, a popular history of the United States 
written from the agricultural point of view. As such it should serve to 
stimulate a more active interest in a most important, though hitherto 
neglected, phase of American history. 

Louis BerNarp ScHMIDT 


The dramatic story of Old Glory. By Samuel Abbott. Foreword by 
James M. Beck. (New York: Boni and Liveright, 1919. 296 p. 
$1.60 net) 

The dramatic story of Old Glory is a work well named and very read- 
able. It will be especially enjoyed by the youths who love to hear of 
patriotism in action. The author’s idea of associating the American flag 
with well-told incidents, as a means of carrying our youths through 
American history, is excellent as a basis for supplemental reading. 

The author is to be congratulated upon his discernment in discarding 
embellished canvas and the beautiful Betsy Ross story as historical evi- 
dences, thus teaching the child that not all paintings and publications 
are necessarily gospel truths. 

It is to be regretted that the author did not go more fully into the rest 
of that original correspondence between General Washington and the 
board of war (in the Library of congress) which shows that there was 
adopted in September, 1779, for the army, ‘‘as being variant from the 
Marine flag,’’ a standard having a union and an emblem in the center 
with ‘‘the number of the Regt and the State to which it belongs inserted 
within the curve of the serpent,’’ and that these were not made until the 
winter of 1782 and still undistributed on Mareh 11, 1783. He has fallen 
into the common error of assuming that all mention of the ‘‘ American 
flag’’ refers to the stars and stripes, whereas the army of the United 
States first began to carry the stars and stripes as national colors in 1841, 
as is brought out by Mr. Gherardi Davis in his very excellent books. 

It is almost the only work on this subject, longer than a mere maga- 
zine article or short essay, that is especially attractive for our school 
children. 











NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The annual spring meeting of the Mississippi valley historical associa 
tion will be held at Greencastle, Indiana, on April 29, 30, and May 1, 
DePauw and Purdue universities acting as hosts. The various sessions, 


as arranged by the program committee, will be devoted each to a special 
field: one will observe the tercentenary of the landing of the pilgrims, 


another will deal with the subject of river navigation, another with Lin 
eoln; in addition there will be the customary teachers’ session. Among 
the speakers are to be Messrs. M. M. Quaife, president of the association, 
D. L. MeMurry of the University of Iowa, Jacob P. Dunn of Indian 
apolis, Howard C. Hill of the University of Chicago, Jesse W. Weik, and 
Majer William C. Cochrane of Cincinnati. Informality is to be the key 
note of all the addresses and of the open discussions afterward. 

The social features of the meeting are to be given considerable em 
phasis: the visiting members will find their time outside the meetings 
filled with receptions, dinners, luncheons, and the like; while a feature 
will be an automobile trip to Lafayette and thence to the battle ground 
of Tippecanoe, arranged by Purdue university. The Greencastle golf 
club has generously offered free use of its course to visiting members 
who care to play, and automobiles will be provided to carry players to 
the links, ‘‘after the afternoon meetings,’’ the chairman is careful to 
specify ! 

With such a list of attractions there should unquestionably be a large 
attendance and a correspondingly stimulated esprit de corps among 
Mississippi valley historians. 


The Mississippi valley historical association was well represented at 
the meeting of the American historical association in Cleveland during 
the Christmas holidays, more than sixty-five members being in attend 
ance. About twenty members of the executive and standing committees 
met at breakfast on December 29 for an informal discussion of business ; 
later there followed the joint meeting with the American historical asso 
ciation, at which a number of papers were read. At the dinner held on 
December 30 for the Mississippi valley organization Mr. Albert J. Bev- 
eridge as speaker of the evening gave a delightful informal talk, telling 
how he came to write his biography of John Marshall. 


The various states of the union are rapidly organizing the work of 
collecting their war records. A notable step forward was taken in Sep 
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tember, when at a convention in Washington, D. C., a national associa- 
tion was formed to codrdinate the work of the state agencies. This organ- 
ization at once employed Mr. Newton D. Mereness (whose services were 
loaned for the purpose by the historical agencies of the six states of the 
Mississippi valley who have for some time past employed him to calendar 
material in the national archives) to prepare a survey of all the war his- 
tory material in Washington. A further meeting of the association was 
held in Cleveland in December, and further plans were made for the 
future. So far the states most active in the work have been Connecticut, 
Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 


Mr. Robert M. McElroy of Princeton university is preparing an offi- 
cial biography of Grover Cleveland, and asks the readers of the Missis- 
sippt VALLEY HistoricaL Review to codperate with him in collecting the 
correspondence of the former president. As Mr. Cleveland wrote most 
of his letters in longhand and kept no copies, their collection is a diffi- 
cult matter, and it seems certain there must be a large amount of ma- 
terial which has not yet been located. Mr. McElroy has already had 
turned over to him for his use all Mr. Cleveland’s known papers, per- 
sonal as well as public, including the collection from the Library of con- 
gress, the letters to Commodore Benedict, the collection of Mrs. Thomas 
J. Preston, Jr. (formerly Mrs. Grover Cleveland), and a vast assortment 
of letters from personal friends and political associates. The biography 
when completed is to be published by Harper brothers. 


Mr. William E. Dunn, associate professor of Hispanic American his- 
tory in the University of Texas, resigned at the end of the fall term to 
accept the position of editor of the Latin-American section of the New 
York Sun. During the week of January 11-17, he was in Washington 
acting as seeretary for the delegation from Colombia in attendance at 
the Pan-American financial congress in session in that city. 

Mr. Charles W. Hackett was made adjunct professor of Hispanic 
American history at the University of Texas following Mr. Dunn’s 
resignation. 


Mr. E. Merton Coulter, formerly professor of political science and eco- 
nomies at Marietta college, is now associate professor of history at the 
University of Georgia, Athens. 


An elementary course in the study of society is offered by Henry Reed 
Bureh and S. Howard Patterson in American social problems (New 
York: Maemillan company, 1919. 381 p. $1.20). The authors present 
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in a well-organized and readable manner an account of the outstanding 


features of American civilization and social problems. Each chapter is 


prefaced by a brief outline and followed by questions for discussion, 
topies for special reports, and references for collateral reading. The 
book should go far toward meeting the growing demand for material for 
the elementary study of American social phenomena. 


In his volume, Woodrow Wilson: an interpretation (Boston: Little, 
Brown, and company, 1918. 291 p. $2.00), Mr. A. Maurice Low does 
not claim to have produced a biography of Mr. Wilson; rather he has 
made an attempt to give the American people an interpretation of the 
man as a leader. The book is well worth reading as a clear and forceful 
presentation of the character of the president and his motives in the war. 


The Indiana magazine of history for December, 1919, contains an in 
teresting memoir of Colonel Isaac White, an early pioneer of Illinois and 
Indiana. Typical of the many sidelights it gives on life in the territorial 
days is the mention made by Colonel White, in a letter to his wife, of 
several slaves which he owned and also of an indentured servant — this 
despite the famous antislavery article of the Ordinance of 1787 


A highly profitable program was presented at a meeting of the Indiana 
history conference held in Indianapolis December 10 and 11, 1919, under 
the auspices of the Society of Indiana pioneers. 


The Minnesota historical society has organized sixty-cight committees 
in the various counties of the state to gather local material for its war 
history.’ An interesting account of all the plans under consideration, 
inchiding the proposed publication of three volumes of documents, is 
given in the Minnesota history bulletin for August, 1919. 


Two documents of more than usual interest are printed in the January 
issue of Le bulletin des recherches historiques: a donation a@ cause de 
mort made by the Baron Lahontan in Montreal in 1684, and a ** Mémoire 
sur la partie occidentale du Canada, depuis Michillimakinae jusqu’au 
fleuve du Mississippi,’’ a manuscript of unknown origin supposed to have 
been written about 1763 or a little later. It describes the route from 
Mackinac to the Mississippi via the Fox-Wisconsin route with consider 
able fullness ; a description of the route by way of Chicago is then begun 
but unfortunately the editor has seen fit to divide the document, so that 
the remaining and most important part of this descripion is reserved for 
the next issue of the magazine. Other articles in the current number 
give biographical data concerning Jean-Baptiste Couilard de Lespinay, 
1657-1735, and the family Gaultier de Varennes. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Tue State UNIVERSITY 
URBANA 
EpMUND J. JAMEs, Pu. D., LL. D., President (on leave) 
Davin Kinteéy, Pu. D., LL. D., Acting President 
The University includes the following departments: 

The Graduate School 

The College of Liberal Arts and Sciences (Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages and Literatures; History, Political Science, Sociology; Philosophy, 
Psychology, Education; Mathematics; Astronomy; Geology; Physics; 
Chemistry; Botany, Zoology, Entomology; Physiology; Art and Design) 

The College of Commerce and Business Administration (General Busi- 
ness, Banking, Insurance, Accounting, Railway Administration and Trans- 
portation, Foreign Commerce, Commercial and Civic Secretarial Service, 
Commercial Teaching, Industrial Administration, Commerce and Law) 

The College of Education (General Education; Athletic Coaching and 
Physical Education; Industrial Education; Agricultural and Home- 
Economics Education) 

The College of Engineering (Architecture; Architectural, Ceramic, Civil, 
Electrical, Mechanical, Mining, Municipal and Sanitary, and Railway 
Engineering) 

The College of Agriculture (Agronomy; Animal Husbandry; Dairy Hus- 
bandry; Horticulture, Floriculture, and Landscape Gardening; Veterin- 
ary Science; Agricultural Extension; Teachers’ Course; Home Eco- 
nomics) 

The College of Law (three years’ course and four years’ course) 

The Curriculum in Journalism 

The Curriculums in Chemistry and Chemical Engineering 

The School of Railway Engineering and Administration 

The School of Music (four years’ course) 

The School of Library Science (two years’ course) 

The College of Medicine (in Chicago) 

The College of Dentistry (in Chicago) 

The School of Pharmacy (in Chicago; Ph. G. and Ph. C. courses) 

The Summer Session (eight weeks) 

Experiment Stations: U. S. Agricultural Experiment Station; Engineering 
Experiment Station; Natural History Strvey; Biological Experiment 
Station on Illinois River; Staite Water Survey; State Geological Survey. 

The library collections contain (Jan. 1, 1920) 463,614 volumes, including the 


library of the Natural History Survey, the Quine Medical Library, and 
the library of the School of Pharmacy. 


For catalogs and information address 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Urbana, Illinois 
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HISTORICAL MAPS 


University of California Map 
Series 


A series of maps based largely on 
original research, in some instances on 
the actual journeying over the territory 
lelineated. Prepared in the first place 
for illustrating books, they are now 
printed on durable paper in convenient 
size for use in the classroom, and folded 
in manilla covers 94x12 inches. 


Already issued: 

No. 1. Explorations on the Northern 
Frontier of New Spain, 1535-1706. 
Compiled by Herbert E. Bolton 
19x24 inches. Price 10 cents 

This map, prepared mainly from origi- 
nal data, shows the principal explora- 
tions in North America north of Mexico 

City and west of the Mississippi River 

for the period covered. Highly useful 

for teaching the history of Spanish 

North America in the United States 

Southwest. 


No. 2. Texas and Adjacent Regions 


in the Eighteenth Century. Com- 
piled by Herbert E. Bolton. 19x23 
inches. Price 10 cents. 
Compiled from original data. Shows 


the Spanish province of Texas, Nuevo 
Santander and Coahuila, and adjacent 
territory from the Mississippi River to 
the 104th Meridian, and from the Rio 
Grande to the middle Arkansas River 
The data for Spanish Texas are more 
complete than those of any other map 
thus far published. 


No. 6. Pimeria Alta, 1687-1711. Com- 
piled by Herbert E. Bolton. 19x24 
inches. Price 20 cents. 

Compiled entirely from original data 

Shows settlements, missions, explora- 

tions, and Indian villages in northern 

Sonora and southern Arizona from 

Ures (Sonora) to the Gila River and 

from eastern Arizona to the mouth of 

the Colorado River. Beautifully exe- 
cuted. Indispensable for teaching the 
history of the region. 


No. 7. Spain and Portugal. Compiled 


by Charles E. Chapman. 19x24 
inches. Price 20 cents. 
Shows principal rivers, mountain 


chains, and political divisions. 
for general teaching purposes. 


University of California Press 
Berkeley, California 
280 Madison Ave., New York 


Useful 





Harper’s Parallel 
Source Problem Series 


Edited by Dana C. Munro 


Princeton University 





Price $1.40 per volume 


SOURCE PROBLEMS IN 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
By A. C. Krey, Univ. of Minnesota, 


and Frederic Duncalf, Univ. of Texas 


SOURCE PROBLEMS IN 


_ ENGLISH HISTORY 


By A 


stein, Univ 


B White and Walla ( N te 
of Minnesota 


SOURCE PROBLEMS ON 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By J. M 


y | Fling, Univ 
and Helen D. Fling 


ot Nebraska, 


| SOURCE PROBLEMS IN 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
By A. C. McLaughlin, W. E. Dodd, 
M. W. Jernegan and A. P. Scott, Univ 


of Chicago. 


(In preparation) 
SOURCE PROBLEMS IN 


| MODERN HISTORY 


gy H. R 


Princeton University. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


Established 1817 














EFFECTIVE MAPS |. 


FOR TEACHING 


ANCIENT EUROPEAN AMERICAN 
(Breasted) (Harding) (Hart-Bolton) 


HISTORY 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Mar. 23, 1918. 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

We have a full set of Breasted- 
Harding-Hart History Maps in the best 
possible mounting and find them very 
satisfactory. 

We congratulate you on reaching 


the top in excellence for historical maps. 


Sincerely yours, 


DA. Ceur 


MVHR 9-19 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
SCHOOL MAP PUBLISHERS IN TOUCH WITH THE SCHOLARS OF THE WORLD 
460 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Send Information on the items checked: 
(_] Breasted Ancient History Maps {] Hart-Bolton American History Maps 
{_] Harding European History Maps {_] New Geography Maps 
































COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 6-Aug. 13, 1920 








Courses will be offered in many subjects in the different schools of 
Columbia University, parallel and equivalent to those of the academic 
year, counting toward the degrees of A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S., Ph.D., 
LL.B., M.D., and various diplomas of Teachers College. 


Courses offered by the Faculty of Political Science, Columbia University, 
and the School of Education, Teachers College 
—+ ECONOMICS <- 
Public Health and the 
Standard of Living 
Public Finance 
Economics and Social Reform 
—+ GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC LAW < 
American State and 
Federal Governments 
History of American Diplomacy 
Constitutional Law of 
the United States — States 


Introduct! on 
(First and Second Course) 
Advanced Theory 
Labor Problems 


The Government of England 
International Law 
International Organization 
and Cooperation 


Peace Conference of 1919 and 
and Nation — Government the Treaty of Versailles 


and Individual Principles of Political Obligation 
Teaching of Citizenship in secondary schools 
Illustrative lessons in American Democracy and Citizenship 
+ HISTORY < 
Ancient History (Survey). Ancient Orient. Hebrews. Assyria 
Hellenic and Hellenistic world from the Peloponnesian War t 
the Destruction of Corinth 
Russian Empire from Caesar Augustus through the Barbarian Invasions 
Development of Europe from the Sixteenth Century to the Fre: 
The Old Regime, the French Revolution and the Work of Napoleon 
European History since 1870. The Expansion of Europe 
England since the Seventeenth Century. The British Commonwealth 
Survey of the History of the United States. American History to 1789 
Development of American Nationality. United States 1876-1914 
Hispanic America and its Relations with the United Stat 
History of New York State. History of New Jersey 
Recent Russian History. The Break-up of Austria-Hungary 
Industrial and Social History. Teaching of History in 

High Schools, Elementary Schools. Illustrative Lessons in Modern 

—> SOCIOLOGY <- 

Community Leadership and Organization. Principles of Modern Soci 
Principles of Sociology. Primitive and Early Historical Social S) 
Seminar: Socialization of Religious Institutions. Seminar: Pri 

and Methods of Inductive Sociology. Educational Sociolog 
-— STATISTICS < 

Principles and Methods Advanced Statistics 

Intensive Laboratory Course Educational Statistics 


ich Revolution 








For Announcement of Summer Session, 1920, Address 


SECRETARY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 
Box 211, Sub-Station 84 






































An Extraordinary Tribute 


to one of the most successful textbooks of recent years 
was the choice of Beard and Bagley’s THE HISTORY 
OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE as the State text for 
California. The reasons for this choice are given in 
the following statement over the signature of Mar- 


garet S. McNaught, California Commissioner of Ele- 


mentary Schools, in the December number of the Cali- 
fornia Blue Bulletin (published by the State Depart- 
ment of Education): 


“The History of the American People” is already in 
the hands of hundreds of boys and girls in the upper 
elementary grades of the state as a supplemental text. 
It was the unanimous choice of the critic readers as 
well as of the Commissioners and State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 

The book is topically rather than chronologically 
arranged, is written in an interesting manner and in 
such a way as to bring the topics treated straight home 
to boys and girls who study them. Not merely a rec- 
ord of facts, it leads children to think, to weigh evi- 
dence, to draw conclusions, to form judgments or, what 
is quite as important sometimes, to suspend judgment. 
It is a live book for live American boys and girls. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1920 


First Term---June 14-July 21 
Second Term---July 22-Aug. 28 


In the foothills of the Rockies. 





write to Ideal conditions for summer study and 


recreation. 








Courses in Liberal Arts, Law, Medicine, 
Ophthalmology, Engineering, and Vo- 


cational Subjects. 


WILDER'S BOOK SHOP 


46 Cornhill Boston, Ma 

6 » MASS. Able Faculty. Eminent Lecturers. 
Hay Renee in Stock. Paws. Prices Attractive Courses for Teachers. 
Paid for desirable books. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


Mississippi Valley Historical Association 


may be had by making application to the Secretary and the 
payment of the annual dues provided by the Constitution. 
All members wiil receive postpaid the annual volume of 
Proceedings. Dues: Active membership, $3 annually; 
Library membership, $4 annually; Sustaining membership, 
$5 annually; Life membership, $50 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Printers for those who want 
the best in the way of modern 
book-making. One of our 


customers writes: 








“To say that I am delighted with this 
dainty and tasteful bit of book-making 
and proud of the fact that so booky a 
book can be made in the West, is putting 
it mildly. It is everything that one might 


desire and pleases me more than I can 








tell you.” 





We can please others just 


as SS ON 


as well, not only in book-mak- 
ing but in all other kinds of 
printing. 
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